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HOW THE PLAY OF “DANTE” 
WAS WRITTEN 


Story of a Collaboration. 
By M. T. BEAUGEARD-DURAND 


t or tumult of acclaim which greeted write for the great English actor. They 
Sir Henry Irving in Rodespierre had little thought, at the time, that the pro- 
scarcely died away when critics set them- duction of Dante had been practically 
selves to speculate on the next play which decided ; it was, indeed, by mere chance 
Sardou, the Prince of Stage-craft, would that Sir Henry did impersonate the Green- 
eyed Monster, before appearing in the 
character of the Florentine bard. 

After the production, in 1897, of 
Madame Sans-Géne, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Irving expressed a wish to im- 
personate Robespierre and Dante on 
the stage. “It would be ideal,” he said 
to Sardou, “if you would write the plays 
for me.” The French dramatist had 
thus 7embarras du choix. He hesitated 
for some time between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines and the Terrorists, and 
finally chose the latter. And so it came 
to pass that the production of Dante 
was postponed until this year. 

In the meantime Sardou, according 
to his habitual way of working, collected 
innumerable notes and documents on 
the poet of the Divina Commedia, and 
secured the collaboration of his friend 
Emile Moreau, with whom he _ had 
jointly written Céopatra for Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Madame Sans-Géne for 





Réjane. 
The two authors then set to work, 
gathering materials in dusty archives 


Cou fo and ponderous manuscripts on the life 
of Dante, and discussing the many 


dramatic incidents which the chequered 

f career of their hero affords. The 

Litton 7 scenario was then written, but it 
was not until a year ago that 

i Sardou set himself to give the 


THE TRANSLATOR OF THE PLAY OF “ DANTE, play its definite form. He 
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worked at it through the whole of last 
summer, at Montmorency Villa, his de- 
lightful country residence at Marly-le-Roi. 
“T look upon my house in Paris,” he once 
said to us, “as only a resting-place: my 
real home is the Villa Montmorency. In 
Paris I only busy myself in classifying my 
ideas; but it is at Marly that I write.” 
Many an interesting letter, illustrating the 
inner story of Dante, was sent to and from 
Marly. Here is a typical one from Sardou 
to Moreau :— 

‘SMy DEAR 
FRIEND,—I _ re- 
ceived your letter 
just after I had 
posted mine to 
you! 

“We cannot find 
anything better for 
the prologue of the 
Inferno than the 
cemetery of San 
Miniato — night 
time — Dante dis- 
heartened, weeping 
on the tomb of 
Beatrice who ap- 
pears to him and 
comforts him. Let 
us not bring in 
Virgil, ‘ Lasciate,’ 
Xe. As to le 
Valois ! 

For goodness sake 
let us speak no 
more of him !— MONS. 
Guelphs,  Ghibel- 

lines, Blacks, Whites—family and _per- 
sonal feuds under pretence of patriotism ; 
the Uberti, the Abati, the Donati, 
and Corchi—I am _ sick to death of 
them all! It is a puzzle to me how 
these people managed to recognise each 
other and know which party they belonged 
to. At one time we see Dante, a Guelph— 
then, when the Guelphs are divided into 
Blacks and Whites, he is a White, and, as 
such, exiled by the Blacks for having upheld 
the independence of the country against the 
foreigner, le Valois. So far, so good. But 





EMILE MOREAU, THE COLLABORATOR OF 


some time after, the. Emperor Henry of 


Luxemburg comes to besiege Florence, and 
whom do we find with the new foreigner ? 
Dante, now a Ghibelline! 

“The average play-goer who knows but 
little more of Dante than his name, would 
imagine he was being fooled. The subject 
of our drama, moreover, is not to be found 
there. 

“With best wishes, very sincerely yours, 

“V. SARDOU.” 

Emile Moreau, on the other hand, busy 
with further _ his- 
torical researches, 
writes the follow- 
ing : 

‘““My DEAR 
FRIEND,—I am 
impatiently await- 
ing your reply. In 
the meantime I am 
deeply plunged in 
Perrens. 

“He states, vol- 
ume ii, page 279, 
that during the war 
between Florence 
and Ugolino, Nello 
della Pietro, who 
caused the death of 
Pia, was at the 
head of an army! 

“You see, we are 
historically correct. 

“Cordially yours, 
“Te. Moreau.” 
Whilst the work 
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SARDOU. was thus progress- 
ing, Mr. Laurence 


Irving, who achieved, three years ago, 
such conspicuous success in rendering 
Robespierre into English, went to Marly- 
le-Roi to confer with Sardou anent the 
translation of the play and the. various 
details connected with the mise en scéne. 
Mr. Laurence Irving’s scholarly knowledge 
of the French language and its niceties, 
his experience both as a dramatist and 
an actor proved of excellent service 
in the task of transfusing into English 
the thoughts, dialogues, and descrip 
tive passages contained in the original 
text. 
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To the maéstro Xavier Leroux, a equal my joy in composing this music for 
Frenchman born at Velletri, in Dante’s you. 


native land, the composition of the inci- 
dental music was entrusted. This was a 
labour of love for the young composer, as 
we can judge by the following epistle 
addressed to Sardou :— 

“MON CHER MaItTRE,—I have just 
brought my pleasant task to an end, and 
finished my symphony of the Inferno. 


“Your fervent and affectionate admirer, 

““X. LEROUX.” 
It mentioned here that the 
young maéstro, a pupil of Massenet and 
Théodore Dubois, is also the composer of 
the incidental music of Sardou and 
Moreau’s C/éopatra and of other successful 
works, such as 


may be 


Lndymion, a cantata ; 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTER 


FROM 





MONS. MOREAU 


MONS. SARDOU. 


Had it not been for a frightful cold which 
confines me to the house and deprives me 
of my voice, I should have had the great 
pleasure to-day of submitting to you the 
composition inspired by your beautiful 
poem. In the meantime I continue to set 
the remainder to music, and as soon as I 
have recovered anything like a voice I shall 
come and see you. 
“But you need have 
worked hard. 


eno fear, for I have 
I hope your satisfaction will 


William Rateiff, an opera; and L£van- 
geline, a lyrical drama produced at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, 
1895. 

To complete the list of the various people 
who, by their artistic skill, have contributed 
to build such a magnificent theatrical work 
as Dante, mention must also be made of 
the painters. Carpezat, responsible for the 
scenery of the prologue representing the 
Tower of Ugolino, at Pisa; Amable, who 


at Brussels, in 
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SIR HENRY IRVING. 
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FACSIMILE OF SARDOU’S SKETCH PLAN OF THE FIRST SCENE IN THE PLAY. 


painted the picturesque landscape of Cecina, 
the Convent of Santa Clara (Act II.), and 
the Papal Palace of Avignon (Act IV.) ; 
and Ronsin, who designed the Spring 
Festival, near San Miniato, the residence 
of Malatesta (Act I.), the Campo-Santo 
and the five superb scenes of the Inferno 
(Act IIT.). 

Having thus given the inner story of the 
play, of its conception, : gradual 'develop- 


ment and exccution, we shall now avail 
ourselves of the present opportunity to 
publish Sardou’s own view of his drama 
and his reply to the criticisms that have 
already. appeared on his alleged mis 
conception of the true character of 
Dante. 

“The drama we have written,” declared 
Sardou, “is purely symbolical and in har- 
mony with the poetic tradition of the 


= == 





HOW 


Middle Ages and 
with Dante’s own 
works, in which 
symbolism is to be 
seen everywhere. 
My friend Moreau 
and myself are well 
aware that Pia de 
‘Tolomei and Fian- 
cesca da Rimini 
were not the great 
poet’s contem- 
poraries, that Ugo- 
lino’s death does 
not coincide with 
the date of our pro- 
logue, that Fran- 
cesca was not killed 
in Florence, and 
that Dante was not 
at Avignon when 
Pope Clement V. 
died there. But we 
never entertained 
the idea of writing 
an historical drama, 
strictly speaking, 
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one to understand 
that such was the 
case with Dante. 
That which struck 
us most in the per- 
sonality of the poet 
were the essentially 
human side to his 
character, his quick, 
impulsive —_ nature 
everready for the ex- 
tremes of love or 
hatred, and bursting 
with indignation at 
the sight of hypo- 
crisy, corruption, 
and injustice. He 
whom we wished to 
depict on the stage 
was the man who 
thirsted for justice, 
though living in an 
epoch of crime. 
“We have pur- 
MUSIC. posely blended his- 
tory and tradition, 
truth and fiction, and ignored Dante’s 
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XAVIER LEROUX, COMPOSER OF THE 
INCIDENTAL 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM MONS. XAVIER LEROUX. 





234 HOW THE PLAY OF 
marriage with a Donati, his matri- 
monial differences, and the obscure lot of 
his seven children. Of his political career 
and the feuds between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines we have retained but the 
supreme fact of his exile. For from this 
dates his fame. 

“* However, in order to put this great and 
striking figure on the stage it was necessary 
to find a strong dramatic situation, a 
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“ DANTE” 


WAS WRITTEN 


youth than for the ruin of his illusions. 

In this moment of despair 
comes to his aid. Whether 
dream or hallucination is left to individual 
opinion. The love of his youth appears, 
and whispers to the poet: ‘ You despair of 
life and humanity because you ignore the 
end of things. Injustice revolts you 
because you know not the punishment 
thereof.’ And she presents Virgil to him, 
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FACSIMILE OF A FRAGMENT OF THE AUTOGRAPH TRANSLATION OF “ DANTE.” 


synthesis, as it were, of his life and works. 
This we found in the Divina Commedia. 


“We have represented only the most 
commonly known episodes of the poem, 
such as those connected with Ugolino, 


Francesca da Rimini, and Pia de Tolomei. 
Dante lives and moves in the drama, with 
all his violent his dreams of 
universal love and justice crushed by the 
hard reality which surrounds him. His 
ideal is dead, and Beatrice is dead! And 


passions, 


the poet prostrate at her tomb weeps less 
for the adorable woman he loved 


in his 





the gentle guide who will take him over the 
kingdom of souls. 

“No, I repeat,” concluded Sardou, “Dante 
is not an historical drama. We did not 
intend to evoke in the slightest degree the 
politician plunged in the discords of his 
country, and I defy any author to represent 
Dante in this light without showing him at 
a disadvantage, besides rendering him un- 
sympathetic to an audience and impossible as 
a stage character. No, no, we sought somc- 
thing else in the poet’s life! We attempted to 
bring into relief its purely human features. 
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We sought in his works and the vicissitudes 
of his existence the actions and feelings 
which find an echo throughout all ages, 
Politics belong to their day and lose much 
of their interest with time; but the master 
idea of the poet’s life moves us deeply: his 
haughty revolt against the injustice of men. 
Through the darkness of the Middle Ages 
we see shining in him a ray of the future 
light of civilisation.” 

Whether the judgment just expressed 
be right or wrong, it is, at any rate, 
corroborated by an eminent countryman 
of the poet of the Divina Commedia. 
This is what the Italian patriot Mazzini 
Says : 

“The thought that burned within the 
soul of Dante is the same that ferments in 
the bosom of our own epoch. Every 
instinct within us points to this truth. It 
is for this that we gather with new earnest- 
ness around his image, as if to place our 
wavering belief beneath the protection of 
the vast wings of his genius. . . . Dante 
was neither Guelph nor Ghibelline. Like 
every man bearing within him the sacred 
flame of genius, he pursued an independent 
path, having a higher aim in view than his 
fellows. He looked beyond Gtelphism 
and Ghibellinism to the national unity of 


Italy; beyond Clement V. and Henry VII. 
he saw the unity of the world and the 
moral government of that unity in the 
hands of Italy.” 

And of the manner in which Dante’s life 
and works should be treated on the stage we 
see, also, that Sardou’s views in that respect 
are shared absolutely by Sir Henry Irving. 
The great English actor, with his keen 
and unerring instinct for discriminating 
between dramatic possibilities and impos- 
sibilitics, is of the opinion that in a play on 
Dante “two pitfalls are to be avoided: 
the first being Beatrice ; and the second, the 
mere political complications of Florence 
or, for that matter, Italy.” When, therefore, 
Sardou and Moreau conceived Beatrice 
as only a spiritual element in their drama, 
and avoided to revive on the stage the 
party feuds of the time, they could not be 
in fuller harmony with Sir Henry’s own 
views. 

At this moment, the greatest English 
actor of the day can, standing from the 
height of his fame, contemplate the brilliant 
gallery of heroes he has impersonated. 
There is, we think, no doubt that he 
cannot but dwell on his creation of Dante 
as one of the most beautiful achievements 
of his distinguished career. 
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CHURCH ROW, HAMPSTEAD. 


FAMOUS HOUSES AND TAVERNS OF 
OLD HAMPSTEAD 


By C. WILKINSON 


HE outskirts of London in nearly all 
directions present a rich field of 
historical and biographical interest. In 
this respect Hampstead is not only the 
most favoured and most beautiful of the 
Metropolitan suburbs, but likewise the 
most healthy. Rising to an altitude of 
440ft. above sea-level, its atmosphere is 
pure, dry, and keen, being uncontaminated 
by the smoke-veil which enshrouds the 
City. 

Writing in 1869, William Howitt says: 
“Every part of old Hampstead is distin- 
guished by rows of trees, either lime or elm- 
planted along the broad footpaths in boule, 
vard style. 
winding under tall trees are continually 
conducting to fresh and secluded places 
that seem hidden from the world, and 
would lead you to suppose yourself far 
away from London, and in some especially 
old-fashioned and old-world part of the 


Its old, narrow roads 





country; extensive old and lofty walls 
enclose the large brick houses and grounds 
of what were once the residences of the 
great merchants and nobles of London.” 

This description is true in essence to- 
day, though the last thirty years have 
wrought many changes. The old-world 
spirit of reposeful dignity still lingers, but 
shadowed on all sides by its mortal foe, 
Progress. The eighteenth century re- 
presents the heyday of aristocratic popu- 
larity ; the “village” was then the summer 
haunt of learning and talent, fashion and 
folly. ' Literature, art, law, and _ politics 
have all contributed their “bright particular 
stars,” to swell the long roll of eminent 
names associated with Hampstead. 

At the end of the Spaniards Road, 
adjoining the tavern of that name, stands 
the residence of the famous advocate, 
Thomas, Lord Erskine, known as “ Erskine 
House.” But little is seen of the building 
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from the road, save the long portico 
entrance and the tall windows of its 
drawing-room which command a splendid 
view in the direction of Highgate. A 
high wall shuts in what little garden it 
now possesses, but in Erskine’s time a 
fine garden on the opposite side of the 
road was connected with the house by 
a tunnel, long since built up; the land 
has also been taken into the Mansfield 
Estate. Here he entertained the leading 
men of his day; the apartment previously 
mentioned is said to have been designed 
as a banqueting-hall wherein to entertain 





ERSKINE HOUSE, 


George III. _ Erskine’s first success, which 
laid the foundation of his career, was his 
defence of a Captain Baillie in a dispute 
with the magnates of Greenwich Hospital ; 
that night “the all but briefless barrister 
went home with sixty-seven retaining fees 
in his pocket.” Many anecdotes are told 
of his witty sallies and love of animals ; 
of his dog attending his consultations, of 
the goose that accompanied him when 
strolling about his garden, and of his pet 
macaw and favourite leeches ; these latter 
he always attended to himself, naming 
them after the two surgeons, Howe and 
Clive. Having been bled by this happy 
pair when dangerously ill he looked upon 
them as having saved his life. In his “ Life 
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of Eldon,” Twiss tells the following anec- 
dote: “On one occasion, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampstead Heath, a ruffianly 
driver was pummelling a miserable bare- 
boned hack horse. Lord Erskine’s sym- 
pathy provoked him to a smart remon- 
strance. ‘Why,’ said the fellow, ‘it’s my 
own; mayn’t I use it as I please?’ And as 
he spoke he discharged a fresh shower of 
blows on the raw back of the beast. Lord 
Erskine, excessively irritated, laid his walk- 
ing-stick sharply over the shoulders of the 
offender, who, crouching and grumbling, 
asked what business he had to touch him 
with his stick. 
‘Why,’ replied 
Erskine, to 
whom the op- 
portunity of a 
joke was ir- 
resistible, ‘it 
is my own; 
mayn’t I use it 
as I please ?’” 

Erskine had 
as neighbours 
the two Law 
Lords, Mans- 
field and 
Loughborough, 
the former 
being the pos- 
sessor of the 
Ken Wood Es- 
tate and Mans- 
field House. Though outside the Hamp- 
stead Parish, a word regarding this house is 
advisable owing to its connection with 
the “ Spaniards” Tavern. Designed by 
Robert Adam in the reign of George IIL, 
the exterior, of yellow stone, is massive 
rathcr than elegant or picturesque, and of 
the pseudo-classical style prevalent at that 
period. At the time of the Gordon Riots, 
Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury 
Square was sacked and burned ; inflamed 
by success the word was passed “To Ken 
Wood!” Mr. Prickett in his “ History of 
Highgate ” says : “ The routes of the rabble 
were through Highgate and Hampstead 
to the ‘Spaniards’ Tavern, kept at the 
time by a person named Giles Thomas. 
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He quickly learnt their object, and with 
a coolness and promptitude which did 
him great credit, persuaded the rioters 
to refresh themselves thoroughly before 
commencing the work of devastation. 
He threw open his house and even 
his cellars for their entertainment, but 
secretly despatched a messenger to the 
barracks for a detachment of the Horse 
Guards, which, arriving through Millfield 
Farm Lane, intercepted the approach 
northward, and opportunely presented a 
bold front to the rebels, who by that time 
had congregated in the road, which then 
passed within a few paces of the mansion. 
Whilst some of the rioters were being 
regaled at the ‘Spaniards,’ others were 
liberally supplied with strong ale from the 
cellars of Ken Wood House, out of tubs 
placed on the roadside. . The 
liquors, the excitement, and the infatuation 
soon overcame the exhausted condition of 
the rabble, who in proportion to the time 
thus gained by the troops, had become 
doubly disqualified for concerted mischief ; 
for, great as were their numbers, their 
daring was not equal to the comparatively 
small display of military, which, the leading 
rioters felt, would show them no mercy; they 
instantly abandoned their intentions, and 








returned to the metropolis in as much con- 
fusion ‘as they quitted it.” 

The “Spaniards” is situated on the 
northern boundary of the Heath, and 
is said to have been built upon the 
site of the toll-gate keeper's lodge at 
the entrance to the Bishop of London’s 
domain ; the building on the left, facing the 
tavern, has the appearance of an old gate- 
house; the road is very narrow at this point. 
Opinions differ as to the derivation of its 
name; some say that the lodge was “ in- 
habited by a family connected with the 
Spanish Embassy”; others, that the place 
was “ taken by a Spaniard and converted into 
a house of entertainment.” Later it came 
into the hands ofa Mr. Staples, who “ out of 
the wild and thorny wood, full of hills, val- 
leys, and sand-pits, hath now made pleasant 
grass and gravel walks, with a mount. 
These walks and plats this gentleman hath 
embellished with a great many 
figures, 


curious 
depicted with pebble stones of 
various colours.” Evidently the enter- 
prising Staples laid the foundation of the 
Gardens, which are still flourishing, but the 
“many curious figures” no longer delight 
the holiday maker, who finds solace for 
their loss in beer and skittles; a falling away 
from grace, since the days when the Spanish 
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JACK’S STRAW’S§ CASTLE ” 
PRIOR TO THE ALTERATIONS 


COMPLETED IN 1899. 


“TACK STRAW’S CASTLE,” 


come to 


HAMPSTEAD 





Ambassador to James I. occupied the 
lodge, and growled over the absence of 
sunshine in England. 

Crossing the Heath by the Spaniards 


“Jack Straw’s 


Castle,” situated on the most ele- 
vated spot in the Metropolitan area. 
Here, again, opinions differ as to 
the derivation of the name. We 


on the authority of 
Howitt that “there is 


no evidence to show that the 
rebel of 1381 had any con 
nection with the inn named 
after him. The Heath 
perhaps formed a rendez- 
vous. In early times an 


earthwork occupied 
the site, which doubt 
less gave the name of 
Castle.” Ue further 
adds “the title of 
‘Jack Straw’ was pro 
bably borrowed from 
the real ‘Jack Straw’s 
Castle’ at Highgate.” 
As if doubtful of its 
right of name, this 
famous tavern bears 
upon its face, in 
bold black letters, 2 
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double-bzrrelled title, of which the first is 
“Castle Inn.” ‘The present building was 
erected jn 1822, upon the site of an older 
tavern which flourished in the eighteenth 
century, its garden being laid out in imita- 
tion of the prim Dutch style ; nothing now 
remains at all suggestive of the old formal 
arrangement. In former times a racecourse 
existed behind the inn, but racing was sup- 
pressed about 1732, or perhaps died a natu- 
ral death, as in that year only one race was 
run. Charles Dickens loved the Heath, and 
often found his way to “ Jack Straw’s.” In 
a note to John Forster he says: “You don’t 
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feel disposed, do you, to muffle yourselt up 
and start off with me for a good brisk walk 
over Hampstead Heath? I know a good 
house, where we can have a red-hot chop for 
dinner anda glass of good wine.” Forster 
adds, “This note led to our first experience 
of ‘Jack Straw’s Castle,’ memorable for many 
happy meetings in coming years.” Public 
and private dinner parties and suppers have 
long been an “institution” at this snug inn. 
It even inspired the “minor poet” of eighty 
years ago to sing its praises :— 
“With best of food—of beer and wines, 
There may you pass a merry day ; 


So shall mine host, while Phoebus shines, 
Instead of straw make good his hay.” 


No. 3. New Series. June, 1903. 
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Turning to the left on leaving the 
“Castle,” five minutes’ walk brings us to 
North End and the picturesque old “ Bull 
and Bush.” This typical roadside inn was 
in the first instance a farmhouse ; later it is 
said to have been the country seat of 
Hogarth, the painter, who planted the 
famous yew trees in the garden. It ulti- 
mately became a “ House of Refreshment 
and Ease,” frequented by many of the 
most eminent men of the day. Here 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Sterne, Garrick, 
Whitefoord, Bunbury, and Payne fore- 
gathered, bringing with them in the bout a 





Thames salmon, a brace of small turbot, 
and cock lobsters. Addison and Steele, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Cibber, Foote, and the 
antiquary Hone, are also said to have been 
frequent visitors at this “delightful little 
snuggery,” as Gainsborough called it on 
one of his many visits to his favourite 
tavern. Behind the “ Bull and Bush” is 
“North End House,” now known as 
“Wildwood,” but much altered since 1767, 
the time of its occupation by William Pitt, 
first Earl of Chatham; who there shut 
himself up in a small room, refusing to 
see anyone, his meals being conveyed to 
him through an opening in the wall having 
R 


| 
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double doors; he ultimately recovered 
from his “ mysterious malady.” ‘The room 
remains practically intact. 

Near by, on the edge of the Heath, is a 
quaint old red-tiled and weather-boarded 
farmhouse, once known as “Collins’ Farm,” 
now altered to “ Wyldes” ; one of the very 
few picturesque buildings remaining of 
this once rural hamlet. Here John 
Linnell, the artist, lodged for some years 
during the summer months from 1824. 
William Blake, that strange, visionary poet 
and painter, frequently stayed at this quiet 
little nook, also visiting Linnell on Sunday 
afternoons, as did many other friends, 
among them John Varley (the artist astro- 
oger), Dr. Thornton, Mulready, Samuel 
Palmer, and Richter. ‘Truly, Blake and 
Varley “were as strange a pair as ever trod 
this earth.” If “walls have ears,” surely 
this old farmhouse has heard the wildest 
and most bizarre ideas discussed with all 
the gravity of deeply rooted conviction. 

It is not surprising that the charm of 
Hampstead has cast its spell about the 
greatest of our painters. Romney, Morland, 
and Haydon frequented it. Constable 
lived for many years at No. 40, Well Walk. 
In 1827 he writes: “ This house is to my 
wife’s heart’s content. Our little 


drawing-room commands a view unsur- 
passed in Europe, from Westminster Abbey 
to Gravesend.” “I love,” he said, “ every 
stile, and stump, and lane in the village ; 
as long as I am able to hold a brush I 
shall never cease to paint them.” The 
house is only interesting in its association 
with our greatest painter of rural England; 
it is small, with narrow windows, but other- 
wise devoid of character. The “ unsur- 
passed view” is blocked out, as this quarter 
of Hampstead has been largely built over 
during the last forty years. Clarkson Stan- 
field, the eminent marine painter, occupied 
the venerable red-brick house in the High 
Street at the corner of Prince Arthur's 
Road, named “ Stanfield House.” 

This digression among the artists has 
brought us into the town ; we must retrace 
our steps in quest of another inn, “ The 
Upper Flask ‘Tavern,” known at the close 
of the seventeenth century as the “ Upper 
Bowling-Green House,” situated at the cor 
ner of East Heath Road and Heath Mount, 
close to the White Stone Pond. In th« 
old days this was the most famous of al! 
the Hampstead inns, but for over a cen 
tury it has been occupied as a privat 
house. Comparing the building as it now 
stands with a print of about 1800, th: 





FAMOUS 


alterations it has 
undergone appear 
at 
there 
five 

the 
the 
road, and a door, 
then the main en- 
trance, which has 
done away 
the block 
remains intact. 
in the 
palmiest days of 
the Kit-Cat Club 
the members held 
their meetings 


superficial ; 
that time 
were only 
windows on 


side facing 


been 
with ; 


Here 


in the summer 
months, and 
- Dicky ” Steele 


not infrequently found himself “a little in 
drink”; but with such exhilarating com- 
panions as Addison, Congreave, Pope, and 
Vanbrugh, much may be forgiven. 

To of Richardson’s “ Clarissa 
Harlowe ” the name of the old tavern will 


readers 


possess a familiar sound, as the pursuit of 
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“UPPER FLASK TAVERN.” 


(Now a private residence.) 


the unfortunate heroine by Lovelace and 
his tools, is connected with the “ Upper 
Flask” and the immediate neighbourhood. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the house was bought by George Stevens, 
a wealthy scholar, known to fame as the 
annotator of Shakespeare; he lived here 
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until his death in 1800. The once re- 
nowned tavern is now known as “ Upper 
Heath,” and is typical of the class of house 
associated with the history of Old Hamp- 
stead, though Fenton House in the Grove 
is the most picturesque private dwelling in 
the town. 

Foremost among the literary worthies 
who have resided in Hampstead stands 
the pathetic personality of John Keats. 
In 1817 he lodged at a house (since pulled 
down) next to the “Wells Tavern,” but spent 
the last years of his life at Wentworth Place 
—now “Lawn Bank,” John Street. In 1819 
he took lodgings in Westminster, but soon 
returned to his old haunts. Here he 
wrote most of his Odes and “ Hyperion.” 
In the garden of this house the glorious 
notes of that “ light-winged Dryad of the 
trees ” inspired his beautiful ‘“‘Ode to the 
Nightingale.” 

The Vale of MUHealth, then both 
sequestered and picturesque, possessed a 
special charm for Keats ; his favourite seat 
being a wooden bench, at the end of 
Well Walk. On this bench, long known 
as “ Keats’s Seat,” the “ Eve of St. Agnes ” 
and the greater part of “ Endymion” were 
written, and ‘“whereon,” says Hone, “ I 
last saw poor Keats sitting and sobbing his 
dying breath into a handkerchief.” 

When Hampstead Wells were in favour as 
a fashionable resort, Church Row was the 
evening parade of the “ quality,” and these 
old houses with their “ highly respectable ” 
air, have witnessed many animated assem- 
blies of beaux and belles, bright costume 
tableaux in a perfect, though formal, setting; 
for the “Row” of to-day is but little 
altered ; even a few of the link-extinguishers 


remain. One noteworthy feature, the 
church, has vanished since those days, the 
present building having been erected in 
1747. Dr. Arbuthnot and Dr. Johnson— 
the latter lived close by at Frognal—were in 
their time frequenters of the Row. = Mr. 
J. Park, the antiquary and author of the 
standard “ History of Hampstead,” lived 
here, also Miss Lucy Aikin, the authoress 
of “ Memories of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” “ Memoirs of Addison,” &c.; and 
here, or close at hand, lived Fuseli, the 
Royal Academician, and later J. R. Her- 
bert, R.A. 

The old churchyard is extensive, shaded 
by many trees, and most picturesque, a 
fitting resting-place for one of the greatest 
sleeping within its walls—John Constable 
—who raised our landscape art from the 
Slough of Tradition, infusing it with his 
own virility, veneration for truth, and 
loving appreciation of Nature. During the 
last few years Hampstead has lost two 
residents whose names are household 
words, George Busson du Maurier, who 
eccupied “ New Grove House,” and Walter 
Besant, who lived at “Frognal End.” 
The genial satirist of Society, whose death 
left so great a gap in the pages of Puvch, 
es in the upper churchyard under a yew- 
tree, in the corner formed by the last house 
in Church Row. His resting-place is 
marked by a Celtic cross of carved wood 
at each end of the grave, supporting a 
panel upon which is inscribed two simple 
lines, which reflect the spirit of an age in 
which old Faiths are slowly but surely 
losing their hold on the minds of men : 


‘A little hope that when we die 
We reap our sowing, and so good-bye.” 


— —>~<ec< ——_—_- 








THE WITCHFINDER 


By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON 


)ICHARD TURNBULL was married 
to Margaret Yeoland in the parish 
church of Little Overbury, on September 
3rd, 1646, as the register shows. ‘Turn- 
bull was a young yeoman farmer, whose 
farm, Ham Leaze, lay just outside Little 
Overbury, under the shadow of Hurst 
Hill, a wooded height to the north of the 
village. young man, 
who paid every attention to his stock and 
his crops, and his farm prospered and 
brought him in a comfortable 
income, so that he was enabled, not only 
to live well after his moderate tastes, but 
to put by a sum yearly: 
His wife was a healthy, sensible, capable, 
good-looking girl, the daughter of Thomas 
Yeoland, of Shortlands Farm, in the 
neighbouring parish of Chagsby, and she 
and ‘Turnbull, who seemed most happily 


He was a steady 


very 


considerable 


mated, were respected by all their neigh- 
In the beginning of the year 1648 
a child, a girl, was born to the couple. 
The child was christened Margaret, after 
her mother. 


bours. 


lor more than eight years the Turn- 
bulls enjoyed great popularity among the 
the district. They were an 
exceedingly hospitable couple, and scarcely 
an evening passed on some of 
their neighbours did not come up for a 


people of 
which 


chat, or maybe a pipe and a glass of ale, 
in the cosy parlour of the farm. A 
frequent visitor was the vicar, the Rev. 
John Barker, a mild 
mannered old thoroughly 


simple-minded, 


man, who 


enjoyed the homely fare and comfort of 


Ham Leaze. Another person who fre- 


quently honoured the Turnbulls with his 
company was Mr. Roger Hall, the bluff old 
bachelor squire from the Grange, on the 
borders of Chagsby parish. This gentleman 
greatly respected Turnbull’s advice on all 
things agricultural, and spent many an 
evening at 


Ham 


Leaze, discussing the 





weather and the crops. It was, too, 
popularly said at Barmingford and Slad- 
bury Markets, where he attended. weekly, 
that there was not a straighter man in all 
the .Midlands than Richard Turnbull ; 
and Margaret Turnbull was always spoken 
of as a kindly, sensible woman who was as 
capable a housewife as any in the county. 

It is recorded that on March 3rd, 1655, 
William Thompson, a labourer, was driving 
a score of pigs which had been purchased 
from his master, Mr. William Green, of 
Overbury Compton, through Little Over- 
bury, to their purchaser, who lived six 
miles beyond Chagsby, when, at the point 
where the road ran close to the house of 
Ham Leaze, 
fell dead. 
that the pigs had been bewitched, and 
when, a week 
stumbled at the same point and broke a 
leg, throwing the squire himself into a 
rheen and bruising him considerably, the 


two of the pigs suddenly 


Half jokingly it was suggested 


later, the squire’s horse 


with 


people of 


place came to be regarded super- 
stitious the Little 
It is probable, however, that 
little would have been thought of these 
two incidents had not a man been dis- 
covered, two mornings later, lying uncon. 


awe by 
Overbury. 


scious by the hedge at the very point of 
the road where the two pigs had fallen 
This 


dead. man 


living in Chagsby. 


was a _ Carpenter, 
He had spent the 
evening with friends in Little Overbury, 
and left the “ Wheatsheaf” in that village 
at about half-past nine to walk to his 
home at Chagsby. Of what happened to 
him after leaving the inn he remembered 
nothing, when first questioned. He had 
not, however, received any very serious 
hurt from his misadventure, and his mind 
cleared slowly, and, when questioned 
further, he confessed to a vague recollec- 
tion of “a black form and a_ whirring 
sound.” Before the day was out it was 
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reported both in Chagsby and _ Little 
Overbury that the carpenter had seen a 
witch riding on a broom-stick pass over 
his head, and that the witch had put 
out her hand and touched his forehead, 
A large 
bruise on his forehead marked the place 
where he touched by the 
witch. that a 
thick as a had 
the air, and, wielded by 
some invisible power, had struck the two 
pigs, which fell dead. It was also said that 
the squire declared he had felt the rush of 
a mighty wind, caused doubtless by the 
swift passage of a witch through the air, 
when his horse stumbled and broke its leg. 

The i 
state of panic. 
woman or child dared 
walk that part of the road 
series of accidents had occurred. 


causing him to drop imsensible. 
had _ been 


Thompson now stated 


cudgel as man’s arm 


appeared in 


was now im a 


not a 


neighbourhood 
There was man, 
who alone to 
where this 
Farmers 
feared for their flocks and herds, which 
at any moment might be bewitched, and 
mothers kept their children indoors and 
eagerly sought charms which might save 
them and their families from the evil 
influence of witch. Three persons 
died in Little Overbury that night, and, 
though each of them had been long 
bed-ridden, there could be little doubt 
that the witch had hastened their ends. 
The vicar was as much frightened as 
anyone in the parish. He knew from the 
Scriptures what power the Evil One had, 
and what mischief he could do when he 
chose to enter into a human being, and 
the good old man was most anxious that 
the witch should be discovered and duly 
punished before much harm came to his 
Accordingly he consulted 
with the squire, who was a magistrate, 
and with the churchwardens, Henry 
Yatton, a wheelwright, and Mark Virgo, 
a farmer, and other men of standing in 
the village, as to what should be done to 
rid the village of the great danger that 


the 


congregation. 


overshadowed it. It was decided that 
William Hunt, of Charlton St. Olaf, a 
witch-finder of great repute, should be 


sent for. The 
pay Hunt’s fee. 


squire offered himself to 
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The next morning the squire and Mr. 
Barker rode over to Charlton, and in the 
afternoon returned with Hunt. Hunt was 
a tall, gaunt, sour-faced man, who was 
in sombre black. He said not 
a word as he rode back with the squire 
and the vicar to Little Overbury. Nor 
did his companions venture to draw him 
into conversation. They, in 
with the whole country-side, feared and 


dressed 


common 


respected this man who had been suc- 
cessful in finding more than two hundred 
witches, and they excused his surly de- 
meanour as a sign of his greatness. Of 
Hunt’s little is known. He is 
said to have been a Scotchman, whose 
real name Macdonald. Coming to 
Charlton in 1644 to discover the witch 
who had caused such a heavy mortality 
among the lambs and ewes of that year, 
he had settled in the place, and, though 
he was ostensibly pastor of a small dis- 
senting community, he practically lived by 
the fees he received as a_ witch-finder. 
His reputation as a_ successful layer of 
witches was not merely local, but ex- 
tended throughout the neighbouring 
counties, and his aid was often sought in 
places many miles from Charlton. 

When he had refreshed himself at the 
Vicarage, Hunt asked that he might be 
conducted before dark fell to that point 
of the road the witch had been 
Accordingly, he went with Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Barker along the Chagsby Road 
to the corner where it ran round the build- 
ings of Ham Leaze. Here he stopped, 
and in silence examined the road. Pre- 
sently he looked up and asked sud- 
denly : 


history 


was 


where 
seen. 


“Who lives in yon house ?” 

“Master Turnbull and his wife,” an- 
swered Mr. Barker. 

“What sort of woman be Mistress Turn 
bull?” 

“A right comely woman,” said Mr. Hall. 

“An honest, kindly body,” added Mr. 
Barker. 

“The witch lives in yon house.” 

“ Nay, but you do not think it’s Mistress 
Turnbull,” cried Mr. Hall and Mr. Barker 


together. 





A frequent visitor was the Rector. 
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*T cannot say, but the witch lives in 
yon house,” repeated Hunt, “and I shall 
find her. Stay here until I return.” 

He went in through the barton gate, 
and, crossing the barton, entered the house, 
without knocking, by the first door to 
which he came. He found himself in a 
low-ceilinged room, wherein the dark was 
already heavy. In the big fire-place a 
bright fire burned, and in front of the fire 
a child, a little girl of about seven, sat on 
a stool, looking into the flames. 

“Well, pretty one,” said Hunt softly. 

The child looked up, and, seeing him, 
rose from her _ stool, and 
gravely. 

** Mother at home ?” he asked. 

“Nay,” said the child, “I am all alone 
‘cept for old John and Martha the maid. 
lather has gone to Barmingford Fair, 
and will not be back till Saturday. 
Mother’s over to Mistress Quant’s for the 
afternoon, but she will be back by six.” 

“T want to see your mother. She and 
I new each other once. May I wait ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the child. 

He came away from the door, and 
seated himself in the big chair by the 
hearth. ‘The child sat down again on her 
little stool. ‘The man held out his hands 
to the cheerful warmth of the fire. 

“You're a fortunate child to have so 
lovely a mother,” he said. 

“Yes,” the child answered proudly. 

“A lovely mother, a good mother, a 
happy mother, a merry mother, who can 
aiways make her little girl laugh—eh?” 

The child nodded: assent. 

“There never was such a merry mother 
in all the world. Always making you 
Jaugh, isn’t she? 
on a broomstick ?” 

“No,” said the child doubtfully. 

“Oh, come little one,” said Hunt; 
“You must have seen her riding on a 
broomstick. 
never heard the rhyme? 


curtsied 


Ever seen her riding 


All mothers do. Have you 
** Mother rides on a broom-stick ; 
Mother rides from home. 
Mother, tell your darling 
Whither away you roam? 
Mother rides on her broom-stick, 
Rides away from me; 





Mother rides on her broom-stick, 
Rides the stars to see. 

Last night I saw my mother 
A-riding on her broom, 

Last night I saw my mother 
A-riding to the moon. 

“And you laugh when you see her on 
her broom? It’s so droll—eh?—and you 
can’t help being merry.” 

He laughed, and the child laughed too, 
and sang: 

“Last night I saw my mother 
A-riding on her broom, 

Last night I saw my mother 
A-riding to the moon.” 

* Didn't I say so, little one?” said Hunt; 
“of course you saw your mother riding 
on a broom. And weren’t you amused ? 
You laughed as if you would never stop.” 

He laughed again, and so did the 
child. She clapped her hands together 
delightedly, and repeated : 

‘‘ Mother rides on a broom-stick, 
Mother rides from home ; 

Mother, tell your darling 
Whither away you roam?” 

“And where did she ride to last 
night?” asked Hunt. 

“lo the moon,” said the child. 

“Suppose she had never come back? 
What would you have done?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“But she always comes back?” 

“Ves.” 

“That’s because there’s nothing in the 
moon so nice as you are. Mother can’t 
do without her little girl—eh?” 

Hunt leaned over towards the fire, still 
warming his hands. 

“You know good Mr. Barker and Mr. 
Hall, child?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the child. 

“They are without. Will you ask 
them to come in?” 

The child went to the door and out 
into the barton. In about a minute she 
returned with Mr. Barker and Mr. Hall. 

“Well?” asked Mr. Barker. 

“T have found the witch,” 
“Tt is Mistress Turnbull.” 

Mr. Hall and Mr. Barker looked at 
each other, but, whatever their thoughts, 
they dared not contradict Hunt. 


said I1unt. 
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“The child hath confessed it,” said 
Hunt. He beckoned the child to him 
“ Repeat,” he told her, “what you said 
to me just now.” 

The child was frightened. She came 
to Hunt, but stood dumb, although he 
made a threatening gesture 
her silence. 

“Repeat what you said to me just 
now,” he said again. ‘ Mother,” he 
prompted. 

“Mother rides on a_ broom-stick,” 
began the child glibly, now understand- 
ing what was expected of her. She 
would have gone on with the rhyme, but 
Hunt checked her. 

“You hear what she says?” said he to 
Mr. Barker and Mr. Hall. 

“But is it true?” gasped Mr. Hall. 

“You saw your mother riding on her 
broom-stick last night?” Hunt asked of 
the child. 

The child hesitated. She was con- 
fused. She did not know why this man 
asked all these questions, and she was 
frightened. 

“There is nothing to fear, child,” said 
Hunt. “You have only to answer me 
what I ask you.” He looked steadily at 
her, and his eyes compelled her to 
answer him. 


because of 


“Yes,” she said reluctantly; “last 
night I saw her riding to the moon.” 

Mr. Barker held up his hands in 
horror. 

“Mistress Turnbull a _ witch!” he 
exclaimed ; “and I thought her a good 
woman. She to sell herself to the 
Devil! It’s inconceivable, impossible ! ” 

“We can’t child,” cried 
Mr. Hall. “She does not know what 
she says. She’s too young to know the 
importance of her words.” 

“I do not ask you to believe her. It 
may be that what she says is true, or it 
may be that it is but a childish fancy. 
Until I have seen Mistress Turnbull and 
have searched her for the witch mark, I 
cannot tell. I must see Mistress Turn- 
bull, and 


believe the 


have you 
witnesses that I 


mark. If the 


two gentlemen as 
searched her for the 
mark be found, then 





before God and man she is proved a 
witch.” 

Hunt strode up and down the room, 
his head thrown forward, and his hands 
clasped behind his back. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the Lord has 
given me power to find the mark. If 
this woman hath dealings with the Devil, 
I shall know it, I shall know it!” 

Mr. Hall and Mr. Barker said nothing. 
They believed thoroughly in Hunt and 
his power as a witch-finder. It was hard 
to think that Mistress Turnbull was a 
witch, but if Hunt proved her to be one 
they could not doubt him. 

“Hush!” cried Mr. Barker, starting. 

The latch clicked, and the door 
opened. Mrs. ‘Turnbull entered, her 
pretty cheeks flushed with the keen March 
air. The child ran towards her to receive 
the kiss that the woman stooped to give 
her. Then Mrs. Turnbull saw the three 
men, 

“Good evening, Mr. Barker; good 
evening, Mr. Hall,” she said, curtsying. 
Her eyes fell questioningly on Hunt. 
She came farther into the room, ex- 
pecting that Mr. Hall or Mr. Barker 
would give her an introduction to this 
stranger. 

Hunt held out his hand to stay her. 

“Keep back, vile woman!” he cried. 
“Come no nearer.” 

Mrs. Turnbull stopped, amazed. She 
was too startled to say anything. 

Hunt advanced towards her, and she 
shrank before his fierce gaze. 

“Ah!” cried Hunt, “you are afraid of 
me. You know who I am, and that 
your doom has come!” 

The woman gave a cry of horror, and 
backed away from him. 

“See! Mr. Hall; see! Mr. Barker,” 
Hunt shouted; “she cowers before me. 
She knows the Lord has sent me to be 
her undoing.” 

Mr. Barker and Mr. Hall looked on, 
not knowing what to say or to think. 
Unmistakably the woman was afraid of 


Hunt. ‘The child set up a piteous 
sobbing. Hunt took a _ sudden step 
forward. He dragged the woman’s cloak 
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from her, and, seizing her gown at the 
neck, ripped it down the back, laying 
bare her shoulders. Utterly bewildered 
and overwhelmed by brute force, she 
sank to her knees. Hunt held her neck 
between the finger and thumb of his left 
hand, and with his right hand drove a 
long pin into the fleshy part of her 
shoulder. ‘The pin sank in for half its 
length, and yet she did not wince, nor 
cry out with pain. He drew the pin out, 
showing the shoulder to be uninjured. 
There was not a sign of blood, nor even 
of a scratch. 

“Look!” he — cried 
““No blood, not a scratch. 


triumphantly. 

I drove the 
pin in, but cannot hurt her. ’Tis_ the 
witch’s mark.” 

He drove the pin again in_ her 
shoulder, and again no blood was drawn. 
Mrs. Turnbull struggled to her feet. 

“Why do you do this?” she asked 
wildly. “Who are you? What are you? 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Barker, why do you let 
him treat me so?” 

Mr. Hall and Mr. Barker stepped back 
from the woman. What their eyes had 
seen they must believe. Hunt had found 
the witch’s mark, for with their own eyes 
they had seen him drive two inches of 
the pin into her flesh without doing her 
hurt. 

“Speak not to me, woman!” cried Mr. 
Barker. “I fear you, for you are a 
witch.” 

The woman gave a half-laugh, half-sob. 

“A witch! ‘Tis some jest, and one 
unworthy of you all. I don’t understand,” 
she said. 

“Nay, ’tis no jest,” said Hunt. “You 
felt not the pin, for I drove it into the 
witch’s mark. Before the Lord I say you 
are a witch. Your own child hath seen 
you riding on a broomstick.” 

“Little Margaret says so?” gasped Mrs. 
Turnbull. 


“No, no, no!” 


sobbed the child. 

“ Ay, but she did,” cried Hunt. “ Here, 
child, tell us what you saw.” 

The child clung to her mother, but 
Hunt caught the mite by the arm and 
drew her away. 


“Tell us what you saw,” he said. 

The child only sobbed, and struggled 
to free herself from his _ grasp. He 
stamped his foot. 

“Tell us what you saw,” he cried 
angrily. 

“Last night I saw my mother 
A-riding on a broom, 
Last night I saw my mother 
A-riding to the moon,”’ 
the child gulped between her sobs. 

“Margaret, Margaret, my own little 
Margaret!” cried Mrs. Turnbull in fear 
and amazement. What did the child 
mean? What awful accusation had her 
little daughter brought innocently against 
her? 

“You may well be afraid,” sneered the 
witch-finder, “now that your evil practices 
are discovered. You know the punishment 
a witch receives.” 

The woman fell to protesting that she 
was no witch, that she had had no 
dealings with the Devil. She called 
upon Mr. Barker and Mr. Hall to witness 
that she was an honest woman. But 
her protestations were in vain. Hunt 
would not listen, and Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Barker were afraid of her, believing that 
they would endanger their own souls if 
they interposed for her. Hunt had a 
rope fetched, and he directed two farm 
hands to bind the woman tightly. Mrs. 
Turnbull was then half-dragged, _ half- 
carried to the church, and was locked in 
the belfry. She struggled violently for 
her liberty, so that her bonds cut her 
cruelly. But she was helpless in the 
hands of strong men, whom fear and 
fanatical superstition had made merciless. 
They struck her when she tried to speak, 
and drew her bonds tighter when she 
stirred to free her hands. 

The news quickly spread through the 
village. Mistress Turnbull was the witch 
who had caused the series of accidents 
which occurred at the turn of the road 
at Ham Leaze. Many perhaps were 
secretly sorry that the witch should 
prove to be Mistress Turnbull, but all 
were unfeignedly glad that the witch 
who had troubled the neighbourhood was 
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Overwhelmed by brute force, she sank to her knees. 
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found. It occurred to no one to doubt 
the genuineness of Hunt’s search and 
discovery. ‘To doubt Hunt was dangerous, 
for he was powerful, and held the country- 
side in a reign of terror. It was never 
known on whom he next might find the 
witch’s mark. Had he not found it on 
the Reverend Michael Stanton, the late 
Vicar of Chagsby, who had so strongly 
preached that there were no witches? 
There were many in Little Overbury who 
had witnessed the hanging of Mr. Stanton, 
six years ago, at Barmingford, for witch- 
craft, and their respect for Hunt was 
not without an element of fear. 

At dawn a large crowd assembled at 
the foot of the church tower, by the little 
door that opened on the stairs to the 
belfry. Above, in the belfry, the woman 
could be heard calling frantically for help, 
It was an awful sound, that caused one 
or two tender-hearted women to shed tears, 
but many believed that she was calling 
on the Devil to help her, and, fearing 
that she might gain her liberty and so be 
free again to wreak her evil powers upon 
the village, hardened their hearts against 
her. In the crowd was Anne Burditch, 
the wife of William Burditch, the black- 
smith, with her little crippled daughter, 
Mary, a child of twelve. Mary had been 
born with her left leg withered and use- 
less, and she was unable to walk without 
a crutch. Mrs. Burditch now recounted 
how, about a month before the birth of 
her child, she had gone up to Shortlands’ 
arm, where Mrs. Turnbull, then’ Mar- 
garet Yeoland, a young girl of about 
sixteen, had seen her and fixed her with 
her eye. Mrs. Burditch remembered how 
she had been frightened by Margaret 
Yeoland’s glance and had gone home 
feeling ill and dispirited. She did not 
doubt that Margaret had bewitched the 
child, who was born a cripple just four 
weeks later. 

Other persons had other recollections of 
Mrs. Turnbull’s dangerous influence. A 
farmer named Standish remembered that 
one day, about three years ago, he had 
seen the woman cross his fields by the 
path that led to Hurst Hill, and the next 








morming he had found a dozen of his 
sheep lying, mangled and dying, close to 
the path. He thought at the time that 
the sheep had been worried by a dog, 
but now he knew they had fallen under 
the spell of the witch. 

The crowd grew indignant. Little Mary 
Burditch was brought forward, and she 
beat upon the door with her crutch. Pre- 
sently Mr. Barker arrived with Hunt. 
Mr. Barker unlocked the door, and the 
two went up into the belfry. Margaret 
Turnbull crouched, exhausted, in a dark 
corner. Hunt went to her, and untied 
her bonds. She stood up, panting. 

“Why do you do this?” she asked. 
“Let me go, I say, let me go.” 

She would have darted for the door, 
but Hunt restrained her. 

“Confess, woman,” he cricd, “that you 
sold yourself to the Devil.” 

“T will not,” she answered. “It is 
untrue. I am no witch.” 

“Mistress Turnbull,” said Mr. Barker, 
quaveringly, “I exhort you to confess.” 

Hunt thrust the woman back into the 
comer. He took off her shoes and stock- 
ings. With the rope he bound the thumb 
of each of her hands to the big toe of the 
opposite foot. He then raised her to her 
feet. The rope was not so taut but that 
she could walk stumblingly. He drove her 
towards the door. 

“Tf she will not confess,” he said, “we 
must have double proof that she be 
witch.” 

He followed Mrs. Turnbull in her stum- 
bling down the stairs. Mr. Barker, his 
good heart sorely troubled, came behind. 
When the crowd saw Mrs. Turnbull, they 
raised a fierce shout. As she came 
haltingly out from the little door, they 
closed upon her, and beat her with their 
hands, cursing her and calling her the 
Devil’s servant. Little Mary Burditch, with 
her crutch, struck the woman across her 
face, bruising her mouth, so that her lips 
bled, and the blood ran down her chin. 

“To the pond,” cried Hunt. 

Angry hands seized on Mrs. Turnbull, 
and she was dragged and hustled to the 
pond on the village green. The sam 
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hands eagerly swung her far out into the 
water. If she floated, bound as she was, 
she was undoubtedly a witch. If she 
sank, she would be drowned, and the 
village saved from all possibility of danger 
in her. 

Mrs. Turnbull floated, and, half-drowned, 
she was taken from the water. When 
she had sufficiently recovered her breath, 
Mr. [Barker again exhorted her to 
confess her sin. This she obstinately 
refused to do, and she was dragged back 
to the church tower, and there securely 
locked in. She was now half-famished, 
and shivering from the chill of her wet 
clothes. Mr. Hall suggested that she 
should be given some food and a change 
of clothes, but Hunt said that cold and 
hungry she would be more ready to 
confess her dealings with the Devil. 
The sooner the confession was ‘wrung 
from her the better. Towards evening, 
Mr. Barker and Hunt visited her again. 
Mr. Barker earnestly entreated her to tell 
them everything. 

Though weak and racked by a fierce 
fever which had been caused by the 
rough handling she had received, she 
still stubbornly protested that she was no 
witch. She implored Mr. Barker to let 
her go free, to let her return to her 
home. She swore before God that she 
was no witch, that she had never made a 
compact with the Devil. 

Mr. Barker only shook his head sadly, 
He read to her certain passages from the 
Bible, hoping to quiet the demons that 
possessed her soul. Mad with hopeless 
misery, she tore the book from his hand. 
(Hunt declared afterwards that, when she 
touched the book, he saw blue flames 
dart from her fingers.) She flung the 
bock across the belfry, and fell, sobbing 
wildly, on the floor. She cried to God 
to help her, to open the eyes of these 
two men and show them the injustice 
they were doing her. Mr. Barker 
shuddered. 

“Come away,” he said to Hunt, “she 
blasphemes.” 

“Ay,” said Hunt; “but she'll confess 
to-morrow.” 
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The next morning, about eight o’clock, 
the woman was fetched forth from the tower. 
She was too ill and weak to walk, but 
Hunt took her up in his arms, and 
carried her down to the village green, 
Here she was set in the stocks, and the 
whole village gathered about her to see her 
shame and _ discomfiture. Weeds, tufts 
of grass, and sometimes stones were 
thrown at her; mischievous children 
tickled the soles of her cold bare feet, 
and caused her to rasp her restless ankles 
in the stocks; and now and again a 
woman would spitefully pull her hair. 

Hunt looked about him, and signalled 
out two men. With them he went into 
the smithy, and they brought out a 
number of iron bars. Hunt had these 
bars carried to the stocks. One by one 
he laid them across the woman’s legs. 
When he laid the fifth bar on, the woman 
shrieked out in agony. 

“Take off, for mercy’s sake take off,” 
she cried, “or my legs will break.” 

Hunt lifted off one of the bars. 

“Tell us, are you, or are you not, a 
witch ?” he said. 

She remained silent for some seconds, 
and he made as if he would put back the 
bar he had just lifted up. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried in despair, “I am 
a witch. I confess it, I confess it.” 

Hunt lifted off the bars, and she told 
how, when achild, she sold herself to the 
Devil for sixpence, with which to buy a 
new doll at a Michaelmas Fair. 

This confession made, she was taken 
back to the church tower. Food was now 
given her, but it was little that the 
fever allowed her to eat. Preparations 
were made to convey her next morning 
to the gaol at Barmingford. 

That evening, Turnbull returned home 
from Barmingford. He knew nothing of 
what had occurred, and started when, on 
entering the “Wheatsheaf” to rest his 
tired horse before riding up the hill to 
Ham Leaze, he saw Hunt there. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “more silly 
witch stories! Well, you are fools one and 
all in Overbury. To catch a witch, you 
bring the Devil himself. I don’t doubt 
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that that man there,” he pointed at Hunt, 
“will unearth the witch. He never failed 
yet, for each witch means a sovereign in 
his pockets.” 

The sneer was not lost on Hunt, but 
he was prepared to give more than he 
received. 

“The witch has been found,” he said ; 
“she is your wife.” 

“Ay,” said one of the company, 
“Master Hunt has found the witch mark 
upon her.” 

“And she 
another. 


hath confessed,” said 
Turnbull stared round the room. 
“And you believe him when he says 
he hath found the witch 
cried. 


mark?” he 


“Mr. Barker saw him drive the pin 
into her shoulder. It went in two 
inches, but drew no blood.” 

“That is a trick in the pin,” cried 
Turnbull. “The fore part slides back 
into the hind part, like a sword into a 
sheath. It does not enter the flesh at all. 
Oh! you fools, to believe this man. 
Would you hang my wife, whom you all 
know to be good and honest and all 
that a woman should be, on this man’s 
word ?” 

“She hath confessed,” said someone. 

“He would wring a confession from 
anybody.” Turnbull strode forward to 
Hunt. “You would make my wife out 
to be a witch,” he cried, “you would 
get her hanged, and all for a sovereign. 
But show me that pin, you devil!” 

“T shall not,” said Hunt. “For what 
I do or what I say I am responsible 
only to the Lord, Who 
power to discover witches.” 

“Give me that pin. I'll show the 
world what a vile trickster you are.” 

Turnbull held out his hand. 

“Very well,” said Hunt. He drew the 
pin from his pocket; he held it out as 
though he would give it into Turnbull’s 
hand; then in a flash he had struck the 
pin against Turnbull’s face. 

“See |” Hunt, “he hath the 
witch mark too. The pin enters his fore- 
head, but no blood comes forth. He is 


gave me the 


cried 
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his wife’s accomplice. Seize him ere he 
does us harm.” 
Such was the power that this man 


had that the very men who had once 


been Turnbull’s friends now fell upon 
Turnbull, bearing him to the ground, 
and gagging him with a cloth. ‘They 


knew nothing against ‘Turnbull, — but 
Hunt’s pin had proved the man to be a 
witch, and a 


whom _ the 


witch was a 
neighbourhood must be 
instantly ridded, lest serious harm befell 
the people. So a rope was brought 
from the stable, and ‘Turnbull was bound 
hand and foot. Later he was taken to 
the church and put in the belfry, where 
his wife still was, now a_ raving, 
demented creature. Next morning the 
two were driven over in a cart to Bar- 
mingford gaol to await their trial there 
for witchcraft. The people of Little 
Overbury forgot that the day was 
Sunday, and, instead of attending the 
morning service at the church, followed 
the cart, jeering at the occupants and 
occasionally throwing a stone at them. 
It is said that some followed as far as 
Danemoor Hill, a distance of twenty-five 
miles. In the afternoon a public thanks- 
giving service was held in the church 


for that God had opened the eyes of 


His servant, William Hunt, so that he 
discovered the Devil that dwelt in 


Margaret and Richard ‘Turnbull, an 
ungodly couple, who would assuredly 


meet their just punishment, not only at 
the hands of God, but also at the hands 
of man; and on the morrow, William 
Hunt left Little Overbury with two bright 
sovereigns that the squire had given him, 
in his pocket. 

Richard and Margaret Turnbull were 
convicted of witchcraft at the Assizes 
held at Barmingford a month later. The 
evidence was very clear against them 
both. In the case of the woman Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Hall, of position and 
repute, could swear that they had seen 
Hunt find the witch’s mark on_ her 
body, and the woman’s own child had 
confessed to Hunt and these same two 
gentlemen that she had seen her mother 
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Zhe whole village gathered about her to see her shame and discomfilure. 
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riding through the air on a broom-stick. 
There was Mrs. Burditch’s testimony 
that Mrs. Turnbull had long possessed 
an evil eye, and there was the tale of 
accidents just outside the house of 
Ham Leaze. Finally, there was the 
woman’s own confession that she was a 
witch. There was no evidence against 
the man except that Hunt, before the 
eyes of a dozen or more of Little Over- 
bury’s most respectable men, had dis- 
covered the witch’s mark upon him. 
This, however, was sufficient to convict 
Turnbull, and both he and his wife 
were sentenced to be hanged. ‘The execu- 
tion took place at the Market Cross at 


Jarmingford on April 22nd, 1655, when 
a large crowd assembled, wlich cheered 
lustily as soon as it was known that the 
tragedy was complete and the Tum 
bulls were dead. 

So died, execrated by the whole 
country-side, a couple who but a_ few 
weeks previously had been respected by 
everybody. Hunt himself was hanged 
twelve years later. Just before his death 
he confessed that he had no _ special 
power which enabled him to find witches, 
but had pretended to find them solely 
for the sake of the twenty _ shillings 
which the discovery of a supposed witch 
brought him. 
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OLD OCEAN 


By C. F. St. 


L. RUSSELL 


\ HERE shall the maiden, who has learned too late 
That love and honour are not bound in one, 
Find transient respite from relentless fate 


Before the days of youth, of life are done? 
Here with faint footsteps let her softly creep 
To some still cavern opening on the sea, 


Mourn to the music of thy waves, and weep 
Her long, lone woe to thee. 


Where shall the lover, who has known at last 


That maids, once kind, may some time prove untrue, 
Wear down the myriad memories of things past, 


And on the wide world rise to look anew? 


Here, where the far horizon melts in haze 
And o’er broad waters the light shadows flee, 
Iere on some foreland let him stand agaze, 
Wonder, and worship thee. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


|" the age in which Pepys lived could 

glance at the sections devoted to itself 
in the histories of English literature which 
we publish to-day, it would find several 
It thought itself 
critical and careful, not like the reckless 
Jacobean and Elizabethan ages which had 
preceded it. It thought it understood very 
well who were its principal writers. It had 
Waller and Cowley, who were its Tennyson 
and Browning. 


matters for surprise. 


It read Fuller with im- 
mense delight, and the two Boyles, Roger 
and Robert. Listening to sermons by 
Tillotson and Barrow was its intellectual 
treat, and it was beginning to observe 
that Dryden in verse and Temple in prose 
had something very sympathetic about 
them. But if the critics of the 
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Restoration had glanced at our histories, 
they would have been scandalised at 
seeing the name of Milton ranked so 
high ; they would have suggested that this 
must be a slip of the pen for Flatman. 
They would, for various reasons, have under- 
stood nothing of the claims of Bunyan and 
Halifax and Locke. But the one name 
which would have absolutely bewildered 
everyone of them would have been that of 
Samuel Pepys. “What Pepys is this?” 
they would have asked. “Is he of the 
family of our excellent friend, the Surveyor- 
General of the Victualling Office. Had he 
not an uncle named Mr. Apollo Pepys?” 
And then there would have been a chuckle 
at the notion that so useful a public servant 
could have any other relation than this to 
s 
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any of the Muses. It would be as though, 
centuries after our own age, and when it is 
almost forgotten that Mr. Ritchie was ever 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his name 
should survive as that of the most exquisite 
writer of pastorals in the later Victorian 
period. ‘ Worthy, industrious, and curious 
Mr. Sam Pepys among the great authors of 
our polished age?” they would have 
ejaculated. “ Nonsense !” 

The tremendous secret was kept, as we 
know, for a century and a half, during 
which time extraordinary changes occurred 
in the conditions of popular taste. The 
“ Journal,” as Pepys called it, in which he 
wrote down from day to day his multiform, 


THE FAMOUS DIARY 
MAGDALENE COLLEGE, 


brightly-coloured and eminently vivid im- 
pressions, his cinematograph, as we might 
call it to-day, of the movement of life before 
him, was begun on the 31st of December, 
1659, when he was in his twenty-seventh 
year ; and he suddenly grew tired of it, and 
closed it, on the 31st of May, 1669—“ I 
being not able to do it any longer, having 
done it now as long as to undo my eyes 
almost every time that I take a pen in my 
hand.” He recovered his eyesight and lived 
on, a very active and useful citizen, until 
1703. The “Journal” was kept, with in 
credible neatness, in six handsomely bound 
volumes, which are now among the glories 
of the library of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. The first person who ever seems to 
have noticed them there was Peter Leicester 
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(a direct ancestor, I believe, of the late dis- 
tinguished poet Lord De Tabley), who in 
1728, nearly sixty years after the close of 
the Diary, wrote to tell the Lancashire 
stenographer John Byrom of this curiosity, 
a shorthand journal of Mr. Pepys. Nearly 
a hundred years more passed, however, 
before an attempt was made to decipher it, 
the original adventurer being an under 
graduate of the college, John Smith, who, 
with infinite trouble, finished a transcript 
of the six volumes by the spring of 1822. 
Three years later Lord Braybrooke pub- 
lished the first—imperfect—edition of the 
text, and since that time successive editors, 
and particularly Mynors Bright, another 
scholar of Magdalene 
College, have increased 
our knowledge of it. 
All these publications, 
however, are now ren 
dered obsolete by the 
text 
sented to us 
profusion of 


magnificent pre- 
with a 
erudite 
care, and with a most 
loving fulness, between 
1893 and 1899, by M: 
Henry B. Wheatley. 
To the enthusiasm ot! 
Mr. Wheatley we owe a 
con.plete revelation—or 
as complete as 
clean-minded 
can ever wish to possess—of the experience 
of our inimitable Pepys, and it is merely 
common honesty to attribute to this admir 
able antiquary the production of one of 
the finest editions of a British classic which 
this age of editors has seen. It is difficult 
to believe that future students of Pepys 
will ever gaze at his intellectual portrait 
through any frame but that which Mr. 
Wheatley has supplied. 

Pepys has come into his own as one of 
the important writers who make up the roll 
of English literature. His delay in doing 
so has, in all probability, not been to his 
disadvantage. He escaped the eighteenth 
century altogether, with its precise and 
elegant instinct for purity in prose, its 
academic reserves, its categories of what 
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person 
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PEPYS’ HOUSE AT BRAMPTON. 


was not, at any price, to be written down. 
It would not have been to the advantage 
of Pepys’ loose grammar and unbuttoned 
phrases to have been submitted to 
eighteenth century taste. “I lodged the 


money with Mr. Shepley, and bade good- 


night to Mr. Moore, and so returned to 
Mr. River’s, and there supped with them, 
and Mr. Pierce, the purser, and his wife and 
mine, where we had a calf’s head carboned, 
but it was raw, we could not eat it, and a 
good hen, but she is such a slut that I do 
not love her victuals.” Who is such a 
slut? Pooh, we know very well, and love 
to hear our excellent Pepys “run on,” as 
country people say. But can the wrath of 
Warburton and the “ remarks” of Hurd be 
conceived, if such a sentence had been 
presented to them about the year 1755 ? 
The apparition of Pepys was delayed, 
very happily for him, until the arrival of a 
romantic age in which he could be valued 
for his own merits, without being measured 
by an academic standard. As soon as he 
was revealed he took his place at once, 
almost without a dissentient scruple on the 
part of the critics. It is true that to the 
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generation of Southey and Lockhart this 
extraordinary mass of memoranda seemed 
to possess historical and social, rather than 
literary value. To Macaulay it seemed a 
treasure from heaven, expressly sent down to 
help him to local colour in the first volume 
of his “‘ History of England.” Coleridge, 
with his amazingly penetrative first instinct 
about anything he read, or merely glanced 
at, made the earliest really searching remark 
about the mind of Pepys when he said, 
“He was a pollard man without the top, 
but on this account more broadly branching 
out from the upper trunk.” This luminous 
illustration has not, to this day, been sur- 
passed in the criticism of Pepys, and to an 
illustration of it, and to an elucidation of 
what Coleridge’s meaning in it probably 
was, I propose to dedicate these few 
pages. 

It is, in the first place, obvious that in the 
pictures Pepys gives of his own mind, in the 
incessant notation of small passing events 
he reveals himself as being, in Coleridge’s 
phrase, “without the top,” that is to say, 
without the soaring and independent 
intelligence or imagination which lifts a 
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Photo by C. van Noorden. 
VIEW OF PEPYS’ HOUSE AT BRAMPTON, 
FROM THE ROAD. 


man above all his fellows, up into ethereal 
regions of philosophy. Ideas appealed to 
him “by symbols,” in their sensuous 
envelopes ; they did not make an “imme- 
diate” advance upon him. We may under- 
stand this better if we consider who there 
were among his contemporaries who really 
rose toa “top.” It was an un-uplifted age, 
resolutely “pollard,” as a rule, with common 
sense, and moral reaction, and the fatigue 
which followed a long and savage consti- 
tutional struggle. But Bunyan with his 
striving after holiness and Locke with his 
penetrating examination of experience rose 
above the forest ; and so did Purcell with 
his music, and Grinling Gibbons with his 
sculpture, and Dryden with his satires. 
These are the men with whom we have to 


measure Pepys, and by their side his 


nature seems polled or cropped, making up 
by densely-spreading lateral branches for 
what it lacks at top. 


The men whose names have been men- 
tioned as those of trees that soared in the 
Restoration forest 


ways inaugurators, 


their several 
innovating creators. 


were in 
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They were, in their essential work, inde- 
pendent of the bias of taste and thought 
around them, and led that bias or escaped 
from it altogether, holding their own 
position, and outtopping the intelligences 
around them. Pepys is the very type of 
the man who does not do this, who is part 
of the ebb and flow of contemporary 
sentiment, carried up and down upon it 
without resistance, like a shell in the sea. 
Evelyn says that Pepys was “a very great 
cherisher of learned men of whom he had 
the conversation.” Those last words may 
take an emphasis which Evelyn did not 
intend, since it was almost essential that 
Pepys should “have the conversation” of 
anyone to take any vivid interest in what 
he did. He was no solitary figure in the 
world of thought; he was so gregarious 
that we can scarcely think of him save in a 
crowd, and his admirations, his judgments, 
his aversions were those of a multitude of 
persons against whose wits he daily 
sharpened his own. It would be hopeless 
to look to Pepys for an appreciation of any- 
thing not commonly admired in his time. 


Photo by C. van Noorden. 
ENTRANCE TO THE BRAMPTON 
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lf people were not talking about it, Pepys 
would have been not thinking about it, and 
we need not wonder that he lived in 
London by the side of Milton all those 
years and yet never mentioned his name in 
the “ Journal.” 

On the other hand, no greater injustice 
has ever been done than to call ‘Pepys a 
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FACSIMILE OF THE USUAL HANDWRITING OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
Dated Clapham, July 1,. 1700. 


Philistine, if by this vague term of offence 
it is intended to suggest that he was of 
poor or narrow intelligence, or a man in 
whom, if we met him to-day, we should 
recognise a blunt and dull person, or one 
running stupidly in a narrow groove. Mr. 
Wheatley very judiciously reproves the indo- 
lence of readers who abuse the scrupulous 
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honesty of the diarist, and call him, patron- 
isingly, “poor old Pepys.” He was, on the 
contrary, a young man of extraordinary 
energy and vivacity of character, interested 
in a wide circle of subjects, perfectly com- 
petent in public business, and far indeed 
above the average of the well-to-do citizens 
of his London. The man who straightened 
out the tangles of the Tangier Committee, 
who was a prominently successful Secretary 
to the Admiralty, who presided for years over 
the Royal Society, who was exceeded by 
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and at their best, they are a sublimation 
of the views of the average man. It may 
be amusing to endeavour to follow Pepys 
in some of his judgments on intellectual 
matters, and to observe how closely they 
parallel the judgments of active, prominent 
men in every generation. If we could 
gauge the inmost thoughts of our living 
Under-Secretaries of State and of our 
leading advocates, of our fashionable physi- 
cians and of our most instructed million- 
aires we should unquestionably find on the 
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none in England in knowledge of the Navy, 
this man is not to be called, especially in 
his early years of manhood, “poor old 
Pepys.” We do not begin to understand 
the “ Journal,” and its peculiar sincerity, 
until we realise that it is the diary of 
one of the most brilliant and most pro- 
minent young officials of the reign of 
Charles II, 

But, with all his gifts, and fortunately for 
us, since it makes him the better diarist, 
the mind of Pepys is “pollard.” His 
Opinions on every conceivable subject are 
given with the greatest firmness, but always, 
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surface of their h‘ghly-trained intelligences 
opinions on matters of literature, art, and 
philosophy extraordinarily similar to those 
written down with so placid a x iveté by 
Samuel Pepys. The views of the diarist 
It is this 
absence of training in any particular direc- 
tion, combined with sensitiveness and sym- 
pathy in a score of directions, whieh. makes 
the mind of Pepys so typical. It is not 
that he was a Philistine, or a man of poor 
attainments, or, as some have been dull 
enough to think him, a mere booby, but 
that, with a sincerity that is unexampled, he 


are nowhere an expert’s views. 
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put down on paper the sort of impressions 
which very clever and active people are in 
the habit of forming in a vacuum of in- 
expert knowledge. 

Pepys on Shakespeare is very instructive. 
It must be remembered that there were no 
manuals of literary history in those days, no 
extension lectures, no volubility of professors 
and teachers, no organised effort to brow- 
beat the public into pretending to admire 
what they naturally hate. Shakespeare had 
to rest on his own attractive powers, without 
exterior aid. It is, therefore, a tribute to 
the irresistible force of Shakespeare that his 
plays, though wholly opposed to the fashions 
of 1665, recur oftener in Pepys’ “ Journal ” 
than those of any other writer. He was 
drawn to go to see them whenever they were 
acted, although his criticism was fearless. 
Like most educated people in the present 
day, Pepys mainly regarded a play as a 
vehicle for the art of a particular actor. 
For instance, in 1666, he pronounced 
Macbeth, “a most excellent play in all 
respects,” and in April, 1667, “one of the 
best plays for the stage.” But this was 
largely because the principal part suited 
Betterton so well, and when, a little later, 
the réle of his favourite tragedian is taken 
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by Young, Pepys is prejudiced against the 
whole play of .l/acbeth. 

What really did irritate him beyond 
bearing was Shakespeare in the romantic 
vein of richly ornate 
poetry. 


and _ mellifluous 
This infuriated Pepys as similar 
people are enraged by Ibsen now. On 
Michaelmas Day, 1664, he went to see 
Midsummer Nights Dream, “which I 
had never seen before, nor shall 
again, for it is the 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my 
life. I confess I saw some good dancing 
and some handsome women, which was 
all my pleasure.” Romeo and Juliet 
he describes as “the worst play that 
ever I heard in my life.” Twelfth 
Night (the enchanting, the adorable 
Twelfth Night/) seemed a burthen to 
him on the first time he saw it; “a silly 
play” on the second time; and on the 
third “one of the weakest plays that 
ever I saw on the stage.” On the other 
hand, Zhe Tempest, which is a little 


ever 
most insipid, 


more regular in form, and less violently 


in opposition to French taste than the 
pieces just mentioned, struck Pepys as 
having “no great wit, 
above ordinary plays.” 


but yet good, 
He saw it often, 


—— 
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After the Painting by Hailes From an Old Print, 
and he grew to like it very much. Zhe wind out of the sails of Othello. It 
Taming of the Shrew was “but a_ was written by Sir Samuel Tuke, a royalist 
mean play”; but perhaps the most colonel of the Civil Wars, and it is a 


amusing of all his comments was that he 
had Othello “a mighty good 
play having The 
of Five seems a 
mean thing.” 


esteemed 


but 


so lately read 


Adventures Fleurs, it 

No modern critic has had the courage 
to praise Zhe Adventures of Five Hours, 
the play which so completely took the 





strange, and, as a reader of to-day must 
consider, a tiresome farrago of scenes taken 
out of Calderon, and spoiled in the taking. 
In May, 1663, Pepys bought the book of 
it and liked it and in 
August, 1666, he was still engaged upon 
it, “‘which the more 
admire.” 


better than ever; 


I read, the more I 


Some ingenious young critic 
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might develop a comparison between 
The Adventures of Five Hours and Othello, 
so as to bring out what 
was which Pepys enjoyed so much 
in the former. It was probably what he 
called its “ vigour,” and we should call its 
“bustle ” ; 


the element 


it offered strong parts for his 
favourite actors. And it is worth noticing 
that the Jacheth which he _ thought 
“a most excellent play in ail respects,” 
was not MMacheth as Shakespeare left it, 
and as we possess it, but as it was altered 
by Sir William Davenant, “being dressed 
in all its finery, as new clothes, new scenes, 
new machines as flyings for the witches, 
with all the singing and dancing in it,”— 
a very gay affair, in short, half opera, half 
pantomime. Of Hamilet, which he saw 
many times, he speaks with constant ap- 
proval, but merely as a part for Betterton 
to display his genius in; he mentions it 
exactly as people used to do when it was 
acted at the Lyceum, as if Ham/et and 
Sir Henry Irving were synonymous. 

These opinions about Shakespeare, which 
seem so odd to us in the mouth of an 
extremely enlightened man like Pepys, need 
not surprise us. ‘They are, probably, not a 
whit more eccentric than would be the 
sincere private judgments of many eminent 
men of affairs in the present day about 
Tolstoi, or Brahms, or Burne-Jones. As 
regards Pepys, the point to be emphas‘sed 
is that they were not peculiar to himself, nor 
yet directly imitated from any one. They 
were indicative of the trend of inexpert 
taste, led by a general code of esthetics 
unfavourable to romantic poetry. ‘There 
was no authority, in 1663, which was in- 
sisting on the merits of Shakespeare ; a little 
later, Dryden lifted up his voice in praise, 
and if Pepys, or a public man of the same 
class, had written similar confessions 
twenty years later, he would not have 
dared to call 7zwelfth Night a silly play, 
though he might still have thought it one. 

If we briefly examine Pepys’ attitude to 
other forms of literature, we find exactly 
the same characteristics. There is no soar- 
ing “top,” but thickly-spreading branches. 
He is mainly interested, practical man of 
business that he is, in what goes on around 
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him. His faith was quite firm on one 
point; like all persons of taste at that 
time, he thought that England possessed 
three great living poets, Waller, Cowley, 
Davenant. Pepys was greatly scandalised 
at Captain Cooke, the musician, for 
criticising Davenant’s_ versification. One 
did not say such things in 1663. Pepys 
was never tired of praising Davenant’s opera, 
The Siege of Rhodes, extraordinarily success- 
ful both as a book and on the stage ; it “is 
certainly the best poem that ever was wrote,” 
says Pepys. Posterity has sided with the 
frivolous Captain Cooke. Milton Pepys 
never mentions, and Marvell he knew only 
as a satirist, whose lampoons made his 
“heart ache to read, being too sharp, and 
so true.” Waller and Cowley were not 
in Pepys’ set, and his interest in them was, 
therefore, reduced to the impersonal. But 
he knew, of course, that they~were the 
greatest writers who had ever employed the 
English language ; nobody contested that. 
He read Waller’s verses while Mrs.. Knepp, 
the actress, was dressing, because “I had 
no other pastime.” When Cowley’s 
Verses upon Several Occasions appeared 
in 1663, Pepys read the book as he 
walked home from Deptford, with intelli- 
gence and curiosity, exactly as the Solicitor- 
General to-day might, on a railway journey, 
read a new volume by Mr. Swinburne, 
quite sure that it would be the right thing 
for him to read. One night in 1665 Pepys 
sat up reading Cowley in order to soothe 
his head from business. How one recog- 
nises the old, unchanging view of the best 
poetry used as a safe narcotic! 

In my opinion, we lose a valuable oppor- 
tunity of comprehending the principles 
which regulated Pepys’ taste, by the circum- 
stance that the “Journal” closes too soon to 
enable us to observe his attitude to Dryden. 
In no case is his criticism more sound than 
in the few and late instances in which he 
dwells on this poet, who was only tardily 
coming into prominence when Pepys closed 
his confessions. My own conviction is that 
Dryden appealed to Pepys’ taste more 
exactly than any other writer did, and it is 
possible that the Secretary’s outlook on 
literature may have been modified later on 
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by the influence of the great poet and 
critic. This is conjecture, but Pepys’ few 
references to Dryden are very interesting. 
He loathed Zhe Wild Gallant, and 
what he says in censure of it is perfectly 
just. Yet when Dryden published the 
Annus Mirabilis, Pepys was one of the 
first to recognise that this is “a 
good poem.” He was extremely fond 
of Zhe Jndian Emperor, with its gorgeous 
and 


very 


scenes mellifluous versification, and 
he saw it acted over and over again with 


never-failing gusto. He thought TZve 


Maiden Queen “one of the 
plays I ever saw,” and indeed, in 
artificial class, it is an exquisite thing. 
Pepys very justly could not bear 
Mock Astrologer, although Dryden was 
now famous and a favourite at Court. He 
blamed the play for its thinness, and for 
the facile way in which the plot was bor- 
rowed, and he was perfectly right. It 


best 
that 
But 
The 


was 


’ 


appears to me that Pepys was accurately 
attuned to appreciate and to follow the 
genius of Dryden, and it is unfortunate 
that his record stops at the very threshold 


His 
have been 


of the poet’s great career. 
ments on it would 


com- 
cordial 
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and acute, and they. would have been 
sincere as well. 

The sincerity of Pepys, indeed, is what 
endears him to us all, and it is part of his 
delightful mental honesty to be ready to 
set down, against himself, whatever passes 
through his thoughts. It would be an 
injustice to represent him as self-satisfied 
about his literary taste; he was merely 
conscious that he liked some things and 
disliked others, and it 
him to pretend to like 
liked. Never was a 


not in 
what he dis- 
man more free 


was 
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from intellectual snobbishness. But he 
was prepared to regret his own defects 
of taste, if you insisted upon it, and once 
he said a fine thing about contemporary 
literature :—“‘ Good writers = are 
admired by the present age, because 
there are but few in any age that do mind 
anything that is abstruse and curious... . 
the generality of mankind pleasing them- 
selves in the easy delights of the world, as 
eating, drinking, hunting, and fencing.” 
To this class—the barbarians—our active, 
capable, far-spreading Pepys certainly did 
not belong. But unless books and 
authors came close up to him, within the 


not 
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circle that his daily duties brushed, he had 
not much to say to them. And if we 
pursue our observations, this time among 
the great prose-writers of the age, we come 
upon odd revelations. Wilkins’ 
sermons made no impression upon Pepys 
at all; after hearing him preach, Pepys 
goes a second time, “I having never heard 
for- 


some 


him,” he 
getting the previous 


says, 


occasion, and it is 
long afterwards, as 
a man of science, 
not as a_ divine, 
that Wilkins begins 
to impress him as a 
The great 
rhetoricians of the 
past generation are 
nothing to Pepys; 
even Jeremy ‘Taylor 
is not 


force. 


mentioned 
But “ the 
famous Tom Tuller” 


once, 


is a favourite, be- 
cause Pepys knew 
him personaily. Yet 


here his indepen- 


dence asserts itself. 
He evidently thought 
Fuller a 


old soul; 


garrulous 
there is a 
contempt 
in his report of their 
But 


he recognises his 


touch of 
conversations. 


great literary merit ; 


he buys  [uller’s 
books, and reads 
them aloud in the w 

EDWARD MONTAGUE, 
evenings. 

Pepys was pre- After the Painting by Sir Peter Lely. 

eminently an objec- 
tive man. He was almost abnormally 


sensitive to visualised ideas. He looked 
eagerly out upon the coloured show of life 

looked out upon it as a near-sighted man 
does, bending forward, and making a close 
inspection of each object as it passes 
within the range of his vision. It is thus 
that we see Pepys leaning out of his window, 
“every day bringing in a fresh sense of 
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It is 
often said that he shows no sign of literary 
ambition. When 
he was at Cambridge, in 1654, he wrote 
a romance, Love a Cheat; this 
inspired by the French 
novels of chivalry, which were then just 
coming into fashion. In 1664, he read the 


the pleasures of my present life.” 
This is not quite true. 


called 


was no doubt 
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MS. over, and tore it up, although he still 
“liked it very well, and wondered a little 
at myself at my view at that time when I 
wrote it, doubting that I cannot do so well 
now if I would try.” This may be called 
the very negative of ambition, but in the 
winter of 1668, Coventry proposes to him 
to write a “ History of the late War with 


Holland,” and this, Pepys says, “suits 
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THE OLD INN AT BRAMPTON, MENTIONED IN THE DIARY. 


mightily with my genius.” By and by we 
find the scheme has become modified, and 
in March, 1669, he is diligently making 
researches for a “History of the English 
Navy.” He is still doing this to the end, 
and it adds to our annoyance at the pre- 
mature close of the “ Journal” that we do 
not know how he is getting on. 

But, even here, it is less as a professional 
author than as Clerk of the King’s Ships 
that we find Pepys making these interesting 
investigations ; after all, too, they came to 
nothing more than a collection of memo- 
randa “relating to the state of the Royal 
Navy,” a specimen of which appeared 
anonymously in 1690. The extreme curi- 
osity which the character of Pepys awakens 
has not yet encouraged anyone to print his 
“Navalia,” in which even the Admiralty 
seems to take but a languid interest. 
“The History of the Royal Navy” is, in 
short, to be added to the list of those 
masterpieces which men are supposed to 
be producing all their lives, and at their 
deaths are found not to have begun. 
Mr. Wheatley has admirably defined the 
attitude of Pepys when he says that he was 


“intelligent inquirer whose business was 


the public service, but whose amusement 
was general knowledge.” In this capacity, 
moving with appreciation and curiosity 
among people who were writing solid 
books, it was convenient and amusing 
for Pepys also to be supposed to be 
preparing something for publication. It 
was like a badge or a ticket ; it admitted 
him to the best mental society. But we 
must not suppose that it was anything 
more than a decoration. 

And so we come back to what Coleridge 
said, that Pepys was “a pollard man.” We 
have examined a few of his pronounced 
opinions upon literature, and we have seen 
how thoroughly they justify the symbol. 
They present to us a man without a top, 
that is to say, without exceptional and 
superlative gifts of imagination, which lift 
him above his fellows, but broadly-branching 
out and densely-leaved “from the upper 
trunk,” that is to say a peculiarly rich and 
sensitive and full example of the ordinary 
culture of his day, superimposed on an 
energy and a practical capacity which were 
extraordinary then and would be rare at 


an 
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any epoch It is by estimating his qualities 
at their right value that we prepare our- 
selves best for the delightful privilege of 
accompanying this entertaining diarist in 
his variegated experiences. ‘Io do this, so 
as to get the maximum of profit from them, 
we ought to recognise that our companion 
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ty 
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ne 


above his fellows, nor a man who is to be 
described as in any sense ordinary or hum- 
drum or a Philistine, but a very brilliant 
and sympathetic specimen ot the rank and 
file of public men immersed in the conduct 
of affairs, yet indifferent to nothing which is 
recognised as being part of the intellectual 


is not a man of exceptional genius, soaring ornament of life. 
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(The condition of the State was thus, viz., The Rump after being disturbed 
by my Lord Lanibert, was lately returned to sit again. The officers of the 
Army all forced to yield—Lawson lies still in the River and Monk is with his 
Army in Scotland.) 


FACSIMILE OF A PARAGRAPH FROM THE DIARY WRITTEN 


BY PEPYS IN SHORTHAND, 
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THE LEPRECHAUN 
By NORA CHESSON 
HAVE you seen the Leprechaun at darkling of the moon? 
O have you seen the Leprechaun a-clouting fairy shoon ? 
Beneath the sacred thorn-tree he sits and labours long, 
And not a bird in Ireland can better him in song. 
His eyes are changeful-coloured as any opal stone, 
His mouth is sly and wistful with wisdom all his own; 
His ears can hear the grass grow a hundred miles away, 
He’s younger than to-morrow, more old than yesterday. 


If you can catch the Leprechaun and keep him in your hold, 
He'll show you where lies buried a crock of fairy gold; 

But you must never lose your grasp whatever wile he trics, 
Though you see your cabin flaming before your very eyes. 
But if you let him ’scape you, some wisdom you'll have won 
By holding wisdom in your hand beneath the moon or sun ; 
Though t’were only for a moment, and suddenly withdrawn. 
O have you ever met him, the red-capped Leprechaun ? 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE MONASTERY. 


THE MONASTERY OF THE GRANDE 


CHARTREUSE 


By EDWARD LEGGE 


he Illustrations to this article are from ‘‘ La Grande Chartreuse,"’ by a Carthusian Monk, published by 
Auguste Céte, at Grenoble, in 1884. 


*,* The Associations Law gave the Monastic communities—otherwise known as ‘the Congre- 
gations” —the choice of two evils: either they might *‘ seek authorisation” to remain in their Monas- 
teries under new and stringent conditions, or quit France and abandon their properties to the State. 
Very few of the Orders elected to “opt” for the new régime. The large majority submitted to confis- 
cation and expulsion, and many sought refuge in England and other countries. The Monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse locked themselves in their fortress and awaited expulsion by force. This took 
place on the 29th of April last. The “ General” of the Carthusians published the amazing state- 
ment that he had been*“ approached” by the representative of certain political groups with the offer to 
secure for their Order immunity from the new law in consideration of a payment to the groups of 
£80,000! The author of the following pages describes his personal experiences of life as it was lived, 
until April 1903, at the celebrated Monastery, which is easily reached from Aix-les-Bains and Grenoble. 


T is raining hard as the “ Touristes des 
Alpes,” chartered at Aix-les-Bains, on 
a dull May morning, clatters into St. 
Laurent-du-Pont. Here, we exchange the 
heavy carriage for a smaller one, and are 
soon skirting the Guiers-Mort, the sister- 
stream of the Guiers-Vif, which waters the 
other slope of the Chartreuse Mountains. 
We are scarcely en route, ere we are 
undeceived as to the actual locality of the 
manufacture of the renowned liqueur, which 
is distilled, not, as many imagine, at the 
Monastery, but at the large farm owned by 
the community at Fourvoirie, some seven 
No. 3. New Series. June, 1903. 


miles from the Grande Chartreuse itself. 
Its manufacture dates only from the second 
or third decade of the last century. In 
1830, it seems to have been somewhat o: 
a curiosity in Dauphiny ; in Paris, and even 
at Lyons, chartreuse was hardly known. 
At Fourvoirie, three different kinds of 
liqueur are made—green and yellow char- 
treuse, and what is termed the “elixir.” 
One of the Monks superintends the distilla- 
tion, but the work is actually done by arti- 
sans of the neighbourhood, each of whom 
has his spéciait#é, knowing nothing about 
the proportion of the various ingredients 
T 
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employed, and being ignorant of the 
secret of the manufacture. The brandy 


necessarily used in the distillery, at the 
entrance of the Désert, is never less than 
twenty-five years old; and this is said to 
be the main reason of the excellence of the 
“vraie” chartreuse. An ex-Monk set up 
a rival establishment at St. Laurent-du-Pont 
some years ago, having, it is said, obtained 
a copy of the recipe by a ruse: but, good 
as his liqueur may be, it is not the 
“ chartreuse-du-couvent.” The duty paid 
to the State annually, by the Monastery, 
amounts to something like two million 
francs (£80,000). Although the sales of 
the liqueurs are enormous, no actual 
benefit accrues to the Monks _ there- 
from, as they are bound, by statute, to 
distribute the whole of the profits in 
charity. 

Quitting the carriage, and tramping 
through the half-frozen slush to the ruin 
of our boots, we have soon left our fellow- 
travellers so far behind as to be quite 
out of sight, when, turning sharply to the 
right, we skirt the walls of the Brobding- 
nagian pile nearest the road, and halt at the 
great entrance-gate which forms a portion 
of the principal fagade of the Monastery. 
One cannot imagine a more thoroughly 
isolated life than that which the Car- 
thusians lead up in these Dauphiny fast- 
nesses. As you stand humbly at the 
massive door, you look around in vain 
for the sight of a human being, or even 
a beast or a bird. From some tree or 
bush comes the vesper-song of a thrush, 
but in the intervals of this carolling not 
a sound disturbs the silence. Yet it is 
here, well-nigh surrounded by mountains, 
whose jagged and rugged slopes are clad 
in the dark-green pines, that, for close 
upon nine centuries, those who deemed 
the world full of evil, and (as it seemed 
to them) void of good, have found supreme 
solace and consolation in the daily—nay, 
hourly—worship of the Creator of all 
things! Cucullus non facit monachum. 
It may be so; but who will venture to 
affirm that a man’s surroundings do not 
greatly tend to shape his life? The story 
of St. Bruno, and of those who have 
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submitted themselves to his rule since, 
in 1084, the pioneer-Monk and his hand- 
ful of companions, led by St. Hugues, 
Bishop of Grenoble, traversed the deserted 
mountains until they reached “a wild 
place called ‘Chartrouse,’ or ‘Chartreuse,’ ” 
is one of the most perfect examples of self- 
abnegation with which even Church records 
have furnished us ; and that the cu//e of St. 
Bruno (if we may so phrase it) has gone 
on increasing “down the ringing grooves 
of Time,” this mammoth religious House 
surely affords ample proof. 

But, conquering our not altogether 
unnatural diffidence, we give a vigorous 
rap at the Monastery knocker; we hear 
the jangle of keys, the heavy door swings 
inward, and we are confronted by the 
jovial-faced, cheery Monk who performs 
the duties of porter at the Grande Char- 
treuse. The brown-garbed Brother smilingly 
and courteously listens as we explain that 
we are merely the vanguard, the avant- 
coureur, of the little company of pilgrims 
(the word fpdlerins seems to strike him 
as facetious, perhaps um peu prétentieu), 
whose arrival may be looked for in a 
quarter of an hour or so; then turns the 
heavy lock again, summons another Brother 
by clang of bell, and bids us follow him 
across the courtyard with its fountains, 
whose plash sounds grateful and musical 
at this sunset hour. He escorts us through 
corridors until we are finally deposited in a 
spacious apartment, which, even at the 
first glance, promises well, for there is a 
big stove, which, though closed, is a cheerful 
object in this glacial atmosphere, and we 
note with unconcealed delight a long table 
covered with a dazzlingly white cloth, 
whereat we feel sure that supper will pre- 
sently be served. We are in the Hotel- 
lerie, which has for its presiding spirit 
a ruddy-faced Monk whose portly, com- 
fortable aspect would have delighted the 
painter of “Bolton Abbey in the olden 
time.” 

It is the “Salle de Bourgogne” in 
which we are assembled, and we are forth- 
with assigned our dormitories—tiny cells, 
numbered, and offering little in the shape 
of comfort. Returning to the Burgundy 
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Hall, we note this interesting placard 
affixed to the wall: 
J MJ 
Salle de Bourgogne. 

Les jours ordinaires le déjeuner 4 8 hrs. 

Les dimanches et jours de féte a 7%. 

Le diner 4 midi. 

I.e souper a 7 hrs. 





exhilarating mountain air, we want no 
further invitation to attack the soup, the 
fish (carp, or tench, taken out of the 
Monastery pond that afternoon), pudding, 
custard, and cheese, with wholesome red 
wine, and the “yellow” or “ green,” 
supplied ad 4. There are two refectories 


THE DESERT, NEAR FOURVOIRIE ; ON THE ROAD TO 
THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


Le nombre toujours croissant des visiteurs 
ne nous permet pas de les garder au dela de 
deux jours, 4 moins qu’ils ne veuillent faire 
une retraite. 

CURRIERE, IMPRIMERIE DE L’ECOLE DES 
S.-M.* 

On est prié de ne pas fumer dans linté- 

rieure de la maison. 


““Messieurs les voyageurs, le souper est 


servis!” With appetites sharpened by the 





* The Monks’ School for Deaf-and-Dumb children 
¢(Sourds-Muets), at Curriére. 





for the occupants of the Monastery—one 
used by the lay-brothers (/réres- 
Convers), the other by the Monks. 
During their meals, the latter do not 
exchange words with one another, but 
listen to a Latin “ reading,” recited by a 
“religious” in one of the “tones” used at 
Matins. 

The Carthusians take their meals in 
common only on Sundays and on certain 
Festivals. After supper on Sundays, the 
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Monks go to the refectory door, comme 
des mendiants du Christ, and receive a 
small loaf from the “ Reader,” who says 
to each of the Fathers, “ Requiescant in 
pace!” the Monks’ reply being “ Amen!” 
The loaf is a two days’ allowance of bread ; 
and the custom of distributing it on Sunday 
evenings dates from the foundation of the 
Order. Originally, the Monks prepared a 
portion of their meals in their cells, 
receiving on Sundays from the Frere 
dépensier a few vegetables, after “ Nones,” 
and their bread, after “ Vespers.” 

The cell of each Monk consists of three 
rooms, one containing a fireplace, a relic 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when, 
as we have said, the Brothers did a little 
cooking for themselves, a regulation finally 
abrogated in 1276; another apartment 
serves as a bedroom ; while between these 
two chambers is a Lilliputian study. The 
bed is in the form of a press, and until the 
end of the eighteenth century had wooden 
shutters instead of curtains. The paillasse 


is of coarse canvas; there is an ordinary 


bolster ; there are linen sheets, and woollen 
blankets have replaced the sheep-skins 
formerly used. On one side of the bed isa 
small oratory, embellished by the simplest 
“ornaments,” before which the occupant 
of the cell recites his “ Office,” not even 
omitting the numberless ceremonial details 
observed in the Church. A bell rings, and 
lo! the whole Monastery is instantaneously 
metamorphosed into a huge church ; the 
Monks, although separated from each other, 
simultaneously send up to Heaven their 
praises and their prayers. Could the visitor 
peep into the “study” he would see nothing 
but a table, a desk, and a few books bor- 
rowed from the Monastery library. We 
had almost forgotten to mention that in the 
vez-de-chaussée there is yet another and a 
larger room divided into two—one part 
serving as a receptacle for logs of wood, 
and the other as a /adoratoire, fitted with a 
lathe and a carpenter’s bench. There is 
also a corridor, in which the Monk takes 
exercise when the weather is too bad to 
allow of his working in his little garden, 
which he cultivates assiduously. St. Fran- 
cois de Sales records that he saw written 
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up in the cell of Dom Alphonse de Riche- 
lieu, at Pierre-Chatel, near Belley, these 
two lines from ‘Tibullus, in praise of the 
solitary life : 
Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 

Many curious details are to be found in 
a “Kalendarium” of the Grande Char- 
treuse; and among the founders and 
donors figure Popes, Emperors of Germany, 
Kings of France and of England (the latter 
including Henry II., Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and Henry III.), Princes of the 
Houses of Lorraine and Savoy; French, 
Italian, and Spanish Cardinals; German 
prelates ; grands seigneurs, like the Guises, 
the Montmorencys, and the Farnéses ; 
Presidents of the Grenoble Parliament, 
ecclesiastics of all ranks, “ the domestic of 
an English Chartreuse, John Sage, a ser- 
vant at Shene (sic), near London”; and 
the working mason before alluded to, one 
Jean Merle, whose anniversary is on the 
same day as that of the “trés haut et trés 
illustre Seigneur Pierre de Toledo, vice-roi 
de Naples.” 

The rule which forbids smoking within 
the Monastery buildings may, perhaps, to. 
some ardent devotees of the “ weed,” 
appear rather arbitrary ; most people, how- 
ever, will be inclined to regard the regula- 
tion as a wise and wholesome one, and the 
more so, inasmuch as you may smoke to 
your heart’s content in the courtyards up 
to nine o'clock, when all are expected to 
retire to their bed-chambers. 

The little cell to which you are consigned 
has whitewashed walls, rather suggestive of 
a prison. There is a tiny strip of carpet 
on the floor (which is zof a wooden one) 
by the side of the bed, but that is the one 
and only indication of comfort in the 
apartment. Of course, one does not look 
for luxurious accommodation in these out- 
of-the-world regions ; but, oh, for a little 
warmth! We naturally doffed our clothes, 
not recking of the glacial temperature, but 
speedily donned them again, and made a 
desperate effort to compose ourselves to- 
slumber. The Fates were against us ; and 
not only the Fates, but the mattress (stuffed 
with birch leaves), and the clinging sheets. 
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(“damp” is an inadequate description of 
them), and the icy air (which poured in 
through an open casement), and the plash, 
plash of the fountain in the courtyard 
below. And then came the rousing-up 
about eleven o'clock ; though, in this con- 
nection, we can truthfully affirm that on no 
account whatever would we have missed 
that weirdly mysterious Midnight Service, 
so fascinating in its drear monotony, and 
so impossible to describe. If you have 
desired to be called, you are aroused by a 
thunderous knocking at door after door all 
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We see a number of figures hurrying along 
the sanctuary, each carrying a lantern ; and 
that is all. In the choir are fifty-two 
stalls, the division between each com- 
pletely isolating the good Brothers—a 
practice peculiar to the Chartreux. 

The “religious” prepare themselves for 
the performance of the Office by a few 
moments of meditation; then the service 
begins, one Monk after the other, standing 
up in his stall, taking his turn at chanting 
the Proper Psalms for the Day, throwing 
back his hood at the “Gloria Patri et Filio,” 
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INTERIOR OF A CELL IN THE MONASTERY, CONSISTING OF A SITTING-ROOM, 
BED-ROOM WITH ORATORY, TINY STUDY, AND WORK-ROOMS BELOW. 


along the corridor; and if you have the 
curiosity to peep out into the gloom, you 
will see a lay-brother, lantern in hand, 
waking the sleepers in this rough-and-ready 
fashion. Your best plan, then, is to put 
on your warmest overcoat, slip -into your 
boots, and, candle in hand, hasten through 
the vaulted corridors until you arrive at the 
gallery reserved for the sole use of guests, 
a “tribune” of equal size, overhead, being 
allocated to the domestics of the Monas- 
tery, and others. 

There is not a soul in the Church, our- 
selves excepted. It is pitch dark, save 
for the ruby gleams cast by two hanging 
lamps, one at either end of the building. 


which is recited in unison, all bending low. 
The “Gloria,” it may be pointed out, as 
a striking peculiarity of the chanting in the 
Monastery Church, is taken more slowly 
than the other verses. After the chanting 
of every two or three Psalms, a Monk 
ascends the little pulpit in the nave and 
reads aloud one of the Lessons for the 
Day, during which the others draw a slide 
over their lanterns and listen with the 
greatest attention to the words which they 
know by heart. 

The first part of the service (“ Matins”) 
ended, every light is extinguished, or, rather, 
disappears, and all prostrate themselves in 
their stalls in humble and profound adora- 
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tion. This is the most striking part of the 
service. A silence as of death reigns, and 
the veriest Philistine is more or less moved 
by the character of the scene, so different 
to anything he can possibly have witnessed 
before. For quite five minutes not a sound 
is audible ; one seems to be “ alone, alone, 
all-all alone ” in the darkness. And then 


the Antiphonaire), large enough for three 
to recite from; and what has surprised us 
is the absence of music, for the Monks 
have no organ. The Liturgy in use is that 
of the eleventh century; and Guigues, in 
his Coutumes, notes that the Carthusian 
rite is, in the main, the monastic rite, “ cum 
ceteris monachiis multum, maxime in 





THE GREAT CLOISTER OF THE MONASTERY, OVER 
1000 FEET LONG. 


you hear, and are a little startled by, a 
series of sharp clicks, betokening the 
shooting back of the lantern slides ; once 
more the pale rays of light gleam; and 
the second part of the Night Office is com- 
menced—the chanting of “ Lauds,” 
followed by the reciting of the “ Angelus.” 

Peering through the gloom, we have 
observed that the Monks have chanted the 
Psalms out of a folio volume (they call it 


psalmodia regulari, concordes”; while 
much of it has been borrowed from the 
“Lyonnais,” and the “ Mass” is almost 
entirely taken from the old “Grenoblois.” 
Simplicity appears to have been the great 
object aimed at, with an emancipation from 
cut-and-dried formularies, very remarkable 
when we remember that the Monks are 
slaves to tradition in so many other par- 
ticulars. Whatever may be its precise 
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technical character, the outside world will, 
like ourselves, regard the Carthusian chant 
as very similar to the “Gregorian plain- 
song,” so much favoured by English 
Ritualists. 

But the Monastery clock strikes Two, 
and the Midnight Service is over. There 
is a general exodus, each Monk, lantern 
in hand, speeding to his cell ; not to sleep, 
however, until he has recited several 
prayers in his little oratory. If we could 
glance into those comfortless rooms, we 
should see their occupants lighting a small 
fire, and stamping up and down the ice- 
cold chamber, in the desperate endeavour 
to thaw themselves. This three hours’ 
service is so trying that it affects even the 
most robust, and produces pains and aches 
which too often develop into incurable 
stiffness of the joints, rheumatism, and 
other maladies, not seldom shortening the 
lives of these zealous religionists. 

A week would be too short a time to 
remain at the Monastery for those who 


desire to have more than a flying glimpse 
of all the beauties of the vicinity, and of 
all the things of interest within the Grande 
Chartreuse, the most notable of the latter 
being the Library, the Chapel of St. Louis, 


and the Sadie du Chapitre. The former 
contains some six thousand volumes, as 
against 3,580 mentioned in the inventory 
of 1790. The fire of 1676 destroyed 
innumerable precious manuscripts, the 
work of the patient Monks century after 
century ; and those which Dom Le Masson 
collected subsequently to that catastrophe 
were removed to the Grenoble Municipal 
Library, of which they now form the most 
conspicuous feature. Historical interest 
attaches to the portraits of the Superiors- 
General of the Order, sixty-five in number 
at the date of our visit, of whom two were 
Germans (St. Bruno and Jean de Griffen- 
berg), five Italians, two Spaniards ; one was 
a Swiss, one a Belgian, and two were 
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Dutchmen—all the others being French 
In the Chapelle des Morts there are two 
pictures which English visitors will view 
with painful interest, for they represent the 
tortures inflicted upon the Carthusian 
Monks in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
The community suffered severely during 
the Great Revolution. The National 
Assembly decreed their expulsion on the 
13th of September, 1792. The date fixed 
for the evacuation of all the religious 
houses in France was the 1st of October ; 
but an exception was made in the case 
of the occupants of the Grande Chartreuse, 
who were accorded a fortnight’s grace. 
That brought them to “the morrow of the 
octave of the festival of St. Bruno,” and on 
that date the last Mass was sung, the 
“ Office” being that for the 19th Sunday 
after Trinity. Very touching is the story 
of this final service. At the moment of 
the “ Post-Communion ” the Monks raised 
their voices, exclaiming in unison, “ O 
God, Thou hast commanded me to observe 
Thy laws perfectly. May the path that I 
am about to follow lead me to the com- 
plete fulfilment of Thy holy will!” With 
this “the books were closed, the voices 
were hushed, and, for the first time since 
1084, the solitudes of the Chartreuse 
ceased to echo with the praises of the 
Lord. After the Mass, Dom Marcel 
Liottier and Dom Michel Poncet donned 
their monastic garb and took the road to 
Lyons. A holy friendship had united 
them in the cloister: misfortune could not 
separate them on their return to the 
world, and they walked together to the 
scaffold on the sth of April, 1794.” 
Dom Pierre Brisard was drowned at 
Nantes. Six other Chartreux were guillo- 
tined at Lyons. Dom Antelme died of 
grief and misery in his dungeon on the 
12th of January, 1794; nevertheless, his 
body was taken to the place of execution 
and decapitated. 
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THOMAS HARDY 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


O compare the man who has created 
such poignant scenes of pity and 
terror as the meeting of Troy and Bath- 
sheba over Fanny’s coffin, or the discovery 
of Tess at Stonehenge, or Knight clinging 
to the sea-pinks upon the cliff without a 
name, or Jude and Sue turning back un- 
married from the altar—to compare such 
a writer with so undramatic a poet as 
Wordsworth may seem strange, but the 
comparison is inevitable. The resemblance 
has little to do with the obvious love of 
both for the face of external nature, and 
their intimate knowledge of all her aspects 
in beneficence or desolation. It is not 
here their secret lies. In spite of their 
country life and country themes, neither of 
them has any connection with idyllic art. 
To them nature is not the home of pretti- 
ness and rustic peace, and their men and 
women have nothing whatever in common 
with nymphs and swains. Both love the 
mankind that lies close to the breast of 
earth, and is as truly sprung from her as 
the grass and trees. In speaking of man- 
kind, they never lose sight of this ancient 
world, so full of strange history, so full of 
unconscious influences and associations, 
which for generations have nurtured the 
children of men and form the setting of 
their lives. But nature without man to 
them is valueless and unmeaning, and even 
among men of low estate it is for the 
aristocracy of passion that they are ever 
seeking—‘“‘the aristocracy of passion,” to 
use Pater’s fine phrase for the true patent 
of nobility. 

In all Thomas Hardy’s work there is 
something of the grave simplicity of places, 
like his Wessex, where man has lived long 
in close relationship to earth and the seasons. 
Most of his characters have grown to be 
what they are by slow and gradual changes, 
like the woods or the surface of the downs. 
They are deep-rooted in far-off traditions of 
the generations which have passed and left 
them there. At first sight they may appear 


rather emotionless, or at least stoical, as - 


well as solid. Their interests and difficulties 
lie in the normal lot of mankind, as it was 
in the beginning and is now. They have 
the half-unconscious humour and deliberate 
speech of men who have time to observe 
the hours, and to whom the world has not 
been narrowed by journeys and removals 
through hurriedly-shifted scenes. Amid all 
their drama of events, we hear singularly 
280 


little exclamation of joy or sorrow, and 
hardly any wailing or excessive grief. Little 
fuss is made over birth and death and the 
fortunes that may come between. The 
earth turns upon her ancient round, man 
appears upon her surface to run his course, 
and the eyes of the trilobite that died 
millions of years ago stare from the rock 
into the eyes of the dying. 

“Go quietly,” says Old William to the 
choir in the darkness of Christmas Eve. 
“Go quietly, so as to strik’ up all of a 
sudden, like spirits.” And it is by the very 
quietude of their surroundings that Hardy 
secures success when the spirits of his 
creation strike up allof a sudden. For into 
this quiet atmosphere of ancient life he 
loves to introduce a soul touched from its 
birth by something alien, something that 
reaches out into a world of different experi- 
ence, whether for delight or spiritual need 
Deep in such souls lies some trace of pre- 
cious but perilous substance, like the thin 
vein of gold which is not used for its own 
sake, and spoils the building-stone for use. 
In all the four great tragedies we find it so— 
in “Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ ‘The 
Return of the Native,” “Tess,” and “Jude” ; 
and so it is in “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge,” and “ The 
Hand of Ethelberta,” which come but little 
below those other four. As Lionel Johnson 
said in his “ Art of Thomas Hardy” (that 
model of great criticism written by one so 
young and so soon to die): “The one 
characteristic scene is the great down by 
night, with its dead in their ancient graves 
and its lonely living figure.” No writer has 
so penetrating a sense of place; the earth 
and sky which surround his men and 
women claim them as bone of their bone ; 
but, nevertheless, it is in that lonely living 
figure that the interest centres. Lonely, 
not merely in the face of nature, it moves, 
but lonely among its fellow men, impetu- 
ously seeking its true kin and its true star, 
time after time mistaken and beguiled, and 
seldom finding what it seeks, or finding it 
too early or too late. 

With a strength of construction that has 
been rightly called architectural, Hardy 
shows us the development of a soul like 
this. Character is fate, and link by link 
from its small beginning we see the fateful 
chain of character wrought out. The end 
is often sorrow, and the finer the workman- 
ship, the deeper the gravity, and latterly 
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the gloom. The tendency to the tragic 
side is nearly always felt, and it is notice- 
able how often the shadow of the gallows 
falls across the fields, like a cruel make- 
shift for some eternal justice. But part of 
Hardy’s honour is that he disdains to put 
us off with any fool’s-paradise of easy 
solutions to life’s problems. No English- 
man since Wordsworth has heard the still, 
sad music of humanity with so fine an ear, 
and none has regarded the men and 
women of our country with a compassion 
so profound and yet so stern as they pass 
with tears and laughter between the graves 
and the stars. 
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SARAH 


‘OME fifteen years ago, there arose 

in our midst a type of womanhood 
which at once provoked discussion and 
opposition. The name given to the type 
by both friends and enemies was “The 
New Woman,” and the note of this lady’s 
being was revolt against the dominion 
hitherto exercised by man. She claimed 
the right to live her own life in her own 
way, and she gave practical effect to her 
claim by her words and deeds. She said 
and did many wild things, but she gained 
notable victories. Wisely or unwisely, 
“the man in the street” for a long: time 
regarded Mrs. Grand as the leader of this 
revolt. She certainly obtained the credit 
for all the foolish acts committed by her 
followers, and she herself has complained 
in public that she has been misrepresented 
by the newspapers as thinking “all men 
objectionable, all marriages failures, all 
English girls unmannered.” We believe it is 
an historic fact that Mrs. Grand once said 
that a certain type of man ought to be 
slapped, and a very slight acquaintance 
with her novels will convince the reader 
that she is fighting only a type and not the 
sex itself. 

The, woman question dominates her 
novels ; she is possessed with a message on 
the subject, and she is a preacher first and 
a story-teller only for the purpose of her 
. mission. One/sees quite plainly that it is 
her sense of wrong and injustice that has 
made her a story-teller, and not her interest 
in and love for human life as a whole. 

Mr. Birrell once said that when the good 
Whig sat down to read Macaulay’s History, 
he knew it was going to be a bad time for 
the Tories. “It is like the old days of 
W. G. Grace’s cricket. We went to see 
the leviathan slog for six, and we saw it.” 
So when we take up a novel of Mrs. Grand 
we know it is going to be a bad time for 
the people who hold conventional views on 
education, courtship, and marriage. We 
know we shall see some tremendous slog- 
ging, and the batting will have a certain 
style about it as well as power. “The 
Heavenly Twins,” the book which estab- 
lished Mrs. Grand’s reputation, is a text 
book for the rebel woman who is seeking 
release from the standards of life and con- 
duct fixed for her by man, and as art it 
ranks higher than any of her other works. 
She has written nothing better than 
“The Tenor and the Boy” interlude in 
that story; it is a piece of fantasy, gran- 
diose and overloaded with sentiment, but 
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nevertheless full of power and fine phrasing. 
The precocious child is a favourite subject 
with Mrs. Grand, and she returns to it in 
“The Beth Book” and “ Babs the Impos- 
sible,” but not with the same success. 
The delicate fancy which made the 
exaggeration tolerable in “The Heavenly 
Twins” is absent in the later works, and 
the particular children are neither attrac- 
tive nor credible. We simply want to whip 
them. 

Mrs. Grand has satire in abundance, but 
it is wanting in delicacy: it is too often 
violent and unrestrained; she laughs, but 
it is the laughter of derision, not the smile 
which springs from pity and sympathy. 
Her arrows are pointed enough, but a 
suspicion that the tips are poisoned affects 
our appreciation of the skill of the archer. 
One can scarcely detect in any of her 
stories the humour so akin to pathos that 
the reader hesitates between a smile and 
a tear. She holds her characters up for 
our ridicule, and she seems to expect us 
to be angry with their follies, and not to 
be amused. She creates a character like 
Daniel Maclure in “ The Beth Book,” and 
she loads him with vices and failings in 
order to provide her with opportunities to 
air her own social theories. He is un- 
pleasant enough in all his dealings with 
women ; why was it therefore necessary at 
the end of the book to show him up as a 
vivisector as well? There seems an evident 
purpose in the exaggeration ; Mrs. Grand 
is an anti-vivisector, and wants to preach a 
social sermon on the subject. And she 
uses her rebel women, such as Evadne, 
Angelica, Beth, and Babs the Impossible, 
to represent her own views on life, and 
they are all incarnate Sarah Grands. 

But while we cannot justly describe 
Mrs. Grand as a great artist in fiction, 
we may admire her courage, her fearless 
treatment of delicate subjects and situa- 
tions, and her fine championship of her 
own sex. She represents the fighting 
element in ““The New Woman Movement,” 
and her blows have made a lasting impres- 
sion on the old walls of convention and 
superstition. She has interpreted for many 
women the aspirations they have hitherto 
cherished in silence, and she has stirred up 
in the minds of not a few men an uneasy 
dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


. By F. SIDGWICK 


‘© TRELAND, where all has failed.” 
These words are used by Mr. Yeats 
in one of his books, which alone is 
sufficient to disprove his statement. The 
recent output of literature from Ireland has 
been one of the events of the last twenty 
years; and there is still a prophet to be 
found who says that the next literary giant 
of our islands will be one of the fast- 
vanishing race of Irish Celts. Especially 
in poetry and folk-song is Ireland rich. 
Headed by Mr. Yeats, the list includes 
many well-known names: Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, Lady Gregory, Mr. George Moore, 
“A. E.” (Mr. George Russell), ‘T. W. Rol- 
leston, “ Moira O'Neill” (Mrs. Skrine), 
Miss Norah Hopper (Mrs. Chesson), 
Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson), Dora 
Sigerson (Mrs. Shorter), and others. 

Mr. Yeats’ literary activity, since he 
gained a name for the charm of his writing, 
has been no less remarkable than his 
versatility. Poems, plays, prose ; criticism 
—literary, artistic, and dramatic; the 
gathering of folk-tales, the compiling of 
anthologies, and the editing of other poets 
—in each he has done good work. 

Beginning with poems contributed to 
periodicals in Dublin in 1892, Mr. Yeats 
published “ The Countess Cathleen,” which 
first drew the attention of a larger public 
than is environed by the shores of Ireland. 
This book contains the little drama that 
gives its name to the book, and which has 
since been acted in Dublin—with thirty 
policemen in attendance to preserve order ! 
—and the book also contains a few of Mr. 
Yeats’ most beautiful lyrics, notably, 
“When you are old and gray and full of 
sleep,” and “The Lake-Isle of Innisfree.” 
In the next year, 1893, besides writing 
“The Celtic Twilight,” a book of strange 
and beautiful legends, the tenor of which 
may be guessed from the title of the book, 
Mr. Yeats found time to edit in two forms 
the works of William Blake, mystic, seer, 
and poet, whose splendid symbolism and 
strange philosophy Mr. Yeats has not only 
elaborated and explained, but largely 
adopted for his own. Indeed it is hard to 
find five pages of any of Mr. Yeats’ critical 
work which do not contain some apt 
quotation or illustration from William 
Blake. 
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“The Land of Heart’s Desire,” ‘ The 
Secret Rose,” “The Wanderings of Oisin,” 
“The Wind among the Reeds,” “The 
Shadowy Waters”—the very titles of Mr. 
Yeats’ books are suggestive of their peculiar 
charm, and symbolical of the curious vague 
longings and- dreamy desires which are 
characteristic of the Celtic temperament. 
And, as Rossetti said of the five hand- 
maidens of Mary, the Irish names with 
which Mr. Yeats peoples his books are so 
many “‘ sweet symphonies”—Aodh, Dectora, 
Oisin, Oona, Maive, Forgael, and Cuchu- 
lain. This poetry of sound, typical of 
the sweet Irish tongue, is part and parcel 
of all’Mr. Yeats’ own work in prose or in 
verse. Read the concord of sweet sounds 
in the poem referred to above, “The Lake- 
Isle of Innisfree,” or read this sentence, 
chosen at random from the later edition of 
“The Celtic Twilight”: “I love better 
than any theory the sound of the Gate of 
Ivory turning on its hinges, and hold that 
he alone who has passed the rose-strewn 
threshold can catch the glimmer of the 
Gate of Horn.” Old Hobbes says in the 
“Leviathan” that words are the counters of 
wise men and the money of fools; which 
means that the wise man utters nothing 
base. Mr. Yeats uses his counters with 
consummate skill and charm. 

Lately some of his shorter prose plays 
have been acted in London, under the 
auspices of the Irish Literary Society, by 
members of the Irish company that origin- 
ally produced them in Dublin for the Irish 
National Theatre. ‘“ Cathleen-ni-Houli- 
han,” which has been published in London 
for English readers, is an allegory in one 
act of the power of love swayed by Cath- 
leen-ni-Houlihan—an ancient poetic name 
of Ireland herself—over her sons ; wherein 
a young man on his bridal-eve is called 
away to fight for his country. Zhe Pot 
of Broth is a comedy, showing how a 
beggar obtained his supper by tricking a 
miserly old peasant woman. The Hour 
Glass might be called the Irish £very- 
man. It is a morality, showing the terror 
and repentance of the wise man, who on a 
sudden receives a divine message of ap- 
proaching death, and the pains of purgatory, 
if he cannot find one who believes, in the 
short hour ere his death. Pupils, wife, 
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children—he has taught them all to believe 
not what they see not ; but a poor fool who 
has begged pennies of him believes, for he 
has spread nets on the hills to catch the 
feet of angels. 

Before these lines appear, there will have 
been issued two new books by Mr. Yeats: 
“Ideas of Good and Evil,” a book of 
essays, some collected from magazines, 
some new; and a prose five-act play, 
“Where There is Nothing.” It is a curious 
tale of an Irish landowner who, from utter 
weariness of artificiality, gave up the life 
and laws of society, and joined first a 
vagrant band of tinkers, and afterward a 
brotherhood of monks. 

The drama, indeed, has of late occupied 
much of Mr. Yeats’ thoughts. He seeks to 
reform not only the writing of the plays, 
but scenery, acting, and speaking. Mr. 
Yeats’ theory of scenery is simply the 
massing of colours ; and we must certainly 
praise any effort, such as Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s first attempts, to replace the gaudy, 
eye-distracting impossibilities which now 
cause a play to be described as “ richly 
mounted.” And amongst all our serious 
actors and actresses there is scarcely one 
—excepting perhaps certain past and 
present members of Mr. F. R. Benson’s 
company—who knows how poetry should 
be spoken. We sincerely trust that 
Mr. Yeats and his supporters, including 
Mr. T. Sturge Moore, himself a writer of 
poetical drama of excellent merit, will yet 
do much to reorganise the prevalent 
methods of speaking, of acting, and of 
scenery, three reforms of which the modern 
stage stands in great. need. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SHADOW OF GOD 






HE disturbing incidents of the day, the 
rash decision which Grant had an- 
nounced, the half sleepless and wholly 
anxious night, and too many strong cigars 
consumed in my hours of meditation, 
combined to upset me on the following 
morning. I had a fit of depression ac- 
companied by that exceedingly unpleasant 
presentiment of impending calamity which 
comes sometimes from a disordered liver, 
and sometimes, one is tempted to think, 
from far subtler causes. 

I wished the Greek at the bottom of 
the Ionian Sea, and could easily have 
found it in me to curse the arts and beauty 
No. 3. New Series. 
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which had cast a spell over Grant great 
enough to blind him to anything like a true 
appreciation of the course he meant to 
take. 

Nor were matters improved when a 
special messenger from the Palace came to 
summon Grant to an audience with the 
Sultan at noon. 

Noon was the time we were to have 
gone to Maraboukh Pasha, and the inter- 
view with him was accordingly postponed 
until the afternoon; and as we drove to 
Yildiz Kiosk, I saw that Grant was not in 
a much better frame of mind or body than 
I. I was always present at these audiences 
with the Illustrious One as dragoman, or 
interpreter—an interpreter being necessary 
because of one of the idiotic fallacies of the 
most extraordinary Court in the world. 
This particular fallacy was that His Majesty 
could speak no language except Turkish or 
Arabic, whereas, as everybody knows, he 
is in reality an excellent French scholar. 

Neither of us referred to the events of 
the previous day; and, indeed, beyond a 
few speculations as to what the Sultan 
wanted to know, we scarcely spoke at all. 

Yildiz Kiosk is probably the most beau- 
tiful prison, or palace, whichever you please 


_to consider it, that a coward ever built for 


his own protection. Palace it is by name, 
but prison in fact, for the ruler who has 
more personal power over his subjects than 
any living monarch is so abjectly afraid of 
assassination that he never stirs out of it 
except on certain State occasions, when he 
is guarded by a host of soldiers, and is 
careful to rush through the ceremony at 
headlong speed so as to be away as short 
a time as possible. 
u 
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The grounds of the Kiosk are some 
20,000 acres in extent, covering one of the 
most beautiful sites in the world, on the 
heights of Yildiz, sloping down to the banks 
of the Bosphorus; and as the various build- 
ings house several thousands of people, 
there are a great number of them, large 
and small, linked together by terraces and 
gardens and bridges. ‘The palace itself is 
surrounded by three rows of walls, and 
between each pair of them are kiosks in- 
habited, some by officers of state, and 
others by servants. ‘There are three large 
barracks with some 5,000 soldiers, the 
flower of the Turkish army. The Hareem- 
lik, the women’s quarters, is beautifully 
situated in flower gardens within the park ; 
and the Selamlik, or men’s quarters—the 
place whither we were going—is another 
fine square mansion with innumerable 
spacious rooms and broad staircases.* 

It is in this building that His Majesty 
receives ambassadors, other notabilities, 
and privileged visitors, and when we had 
proved our right of entry to the grounds at 
the Kultuk Kapu—that one of the three 
gates which is open all day long—we drove 
to the Selamlik, and amidst the salutes of 
the sentries, the salaams of the servants, 
- and the profuse ceremonial which prevails, 
we were ushered into the August Presence. 

I had been, as I have said, a number of 
years in Turkey, but I had never been 
admitted to a sight of the Sultan until 
Grant’s arrival. I could not, therefore, 
know much about him; but he impressed 
me always not only as a man of excep- 
tionally winning and courteous graciousness, 
but also as gifted with exceptional ability, 
tempered and oppressed, however, with a 
never-absent timidity. But for that con- 
stitutional fear he would be a great man. 

There is a flattering proverb in Islam 
that “Time stands still for the Padishah,” 
who therefore never grows old; and to 
play up to the part it is a cardinal point of 
his etiquette to dye his hair and beard a 
deep black. The effect, in the case of any 
other man, would be incongruous and ludi- 


* The reader is referred to the article on ‘‘ The Sultan’s 
Private Apartments,’’ pages 307 to 314 inclusive, in this 
issue for numerous views of the Yildiz Palace and grounds. 
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crous; but there is that in his personality 
and surroundings which makes against any 
incongruity. 

In other respects—and indced in that 
respect too—he is like many another 
European old gentleman of suave manners 
and dignified bearing. He dresses almost 
always in the frock coat of modern cut, 
with his breast ablaze with orders, and, as 
Grant used to say, he is almost as easy of 
access as the American President himself. 

With any guest of distinction or favour 
—and Grant was one—he was the embodi- 
ment of perfect courtesy. He placed him 
on the sofa beside himself, lighted with his 
own hands a cigarette and handed it to 
Grant, took another, and then disposed 
himself to listen or to speak, as the case 
might be. Such attendants as were present 
he waved away out of hearing, and indeed 
treated Grant with as much suavity as if he 
had been a fellow sovereign. 

The only formality was the use of myself 
as dragoman; but even this was helped out 
of the way by a suggestion which Grant 
had made at the first interview, that he and 
I should speak French, not English, so that 
His Majesty himself should understand 
every word that passed between us, although 
etiquette required that he should appear 
ignorant. Simple thing as it was, I believe 
it had much to do with winning the Sultan’s 
confidence, while it certainly suited his 
convenience, because it gave him time to 
consider his reply while I was getting 
through with the translation. 

Grant’s opinion of Abdul may be worth 
mentioning, perhaps. He considered him 
a man the key to whose life was fear. 
Ability to judge he certainly had, between 
good men and bad, between good policy 
and bad policy, between right and wrong ; 
but pluck to back his judgment was 
utterly lacking. He knew perfectly well 
when he ought to say yes or no with all 
the autocratic power that went with either 
decision; but courage to say the right 
thing had not been given him. He would 
listen to any and every counsel of fear that 
any one could get a chance of offering, 
and whoever drew the most fear-compelling 
picture had the “Shadow of God” in his 





His Majesty was the embodiment of perfect courtesy. 








pocket. In every word spoken to him, 
every proposition made, and every act and 
deed suggested, his one instinct was to 
estimate what he had to fear from it. In 
the twenty years of his reign this feeling 
had grown and been nurtured until it had 
become a ruling passion on which the 
favourites, parasites, and other innumerable 
court hacks around him could pluy so as 
to produce any harmony or discord they 
pleased. And in that lay the secret of the 
fearsome acts of horror, oppression, mas- 
sacre and foulness which have made some 
portions of his reign read like a phantas- 
magoria of blood. 

On the occasion of this visit, the audi- 
ence was a very short one. His Majesty 
wished to have an account at first hand of 
the progress of matters, and he listened 
attentively while Grant told in French, and 
I translated into Turkish, the various steps 
that had been taken. 

“Then if they tell me you are at a 
standstill, they are mistaken?” asked His 
Majesty, and I translated. 

“Tell His Majesty,” said Grant, with a 
smile of abounding contempt for the tale- 
bearers, “that Americans are never at a 
standstill. I have already spent millions 
of dollars upon the preparations.” 

“And when do you leave Pera for the 
Western Province ?” 

“In a sense, we have left already,” was 
Grant’s reply; “‘for much of my work here 
is finished, and already my agents are 
taking possession, landing stores, organ- 
ising arrangements, sending out surveying 
parties, and starting in to work on the 
spot”; and this was the preface to a 
glowing description of the benefits which 
His Majesty’s province would derive from 
the undertaking. 

“Yet you have critics in some of the 
Embassies who are almost enemies. But 
I trust you, Mr. Grant; you are a man of 
your word! I trust you; and I shall sup- 
port you through all, whatever may be 
said against you.” 

I could have wished that His Majesty 
had omitted that expression of confidence, 
for it made me feel uncomfortable as I 
thought of the new turn of Grant’s plans; 
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and Grant himself did not like it any more 
than I. 

“Tt made me feel real mean,” he said, 
with a frown, when I referred to it. 

“Why do you think he took the trouble 
to send for you to the Palace just to say 
that?” I asked. 

“He wanted to know what progress we 
were making.” 

“My dear Cyrus, you will never know 
the East. The very fact that he plunged 
headlong into the question of the progress, 
listened so attentively to every word you 
said and was so profoundly interested, 
shows that that was not his motive for 
the audience. He has heard something, 
and he sent to put you on your honour. 
Now, what can he have heard ?” 

“JT don’t think so. No, no; someone’s 
been talking down the plan and me, and 
he wanted to know the truth. That’s all.” 

“It’s more comfortable to think so, I 
daresay, and I hope you're right. Don’t 
you think his spies can keep him posted 
as to our progress? It is not that they 
know too little in that direction, I fear, but 
that they know too much in another, and 
may have given him a hint. That’s the 
best of this delightful land—it is so con- 
sistently not just what you think it is. But 
what can he have heard, and how, and 
from whom? Frankly, I don’t like it.” 

“No one knows anything except you 
and me—and one other.” 

There was a momentary hesitation in 
speaking of the Greek. 

“Plenty know who are inmates of the 
White House.” He shook his head and 
frowned irritably. 

“Well, I’m not responsible for the plot, 
and my chief part in it will be to save 
his life.” 

With a man who could talk sophistry 
of this kind in order to quiet his own 
thoroughly live judgment it was no use to 
argue; so I made no reply, and for the 
rest of the drive back gave myself up to 
my thoughts. 

Grant went straight to Haidée, I think, 
and told her what had passed at Yildiz 
Kiosk, and he must also have told her the 
pith of my interview with him on the 
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preceding day, for when I was sitting in 
my Office waiting for the hour of the inter- 
view with Maraboukh Pasha, I was not a 
little surprised to see her enter the room. 

“May I come in?” she said, with a 
smile. “I wish to speak to you, Mr. 
Ormesby.” 

“Certainly ; why not? Let me put you 
a chair,” and I rose and did so, taking care 
that her face should be to the light. 

“You will think this a strange step of 
mine?” she asked as she sat down. 

“Pretty women do strange things with 
impunity, mademoiselle.” 

“Ah, you do think it strange then, and 
stranger, no doubt, that I wish to speak to 
you of Mr. Grant’s sister?” 

“T should very much rather you did 
nothing of the kind,” I said firmly. 

“But I want you to help me in making 
peace between brother and sister.” She 


spoke with the utmost sweetness, and with 
a little gesture to indicate her pain and 
regret for what had occurred. 

“That I would do very willingly, but 


unfortunately I have already tried and have 
failed. Your influence with Grant can, 
however, succeed, Iam sure. Shall I ask 
him to come here?” And I rose as if to 
summon a messenger ; but she checked me 
so quickly that I gathered this was a pre- 
text for the interview and not her real 
object. I made a little further experiment. 
“T think it’s awfully sweet of you to take 
in this way an insult so publicly offered and 
to forget what most women would consider 
a bitter humiliation.” I emphasised the 
terms insult and humiliation, and although 
she controlled her features so far as to 
smile, her eyes flashed angrily and her 
hands clenched. My experiment answered. 
I know how a Greek usually forgives an 
insult. ; 

“‘ Miss Grant dislikes me,” she said. “I 
do not know why. I have done her no 
harm.” 

“She does not like your influence with 
her brother, mademoiselle, and the change 
in the plans here which you have made.” 

“And you?” She was not so good an 
actress as I thought. She was too impul- 
sive; and the eager tone of the flashing 
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question told me very easily that this was 
the reason of the interview. I saw no 
cause for misleading her. 

“T do not like it either. 
ruin my friend’s plans.” 

“ And why ?” 

“We have kept free from plots and 
politics so far—the only safe course, in 
my opinion, for men of business in this 
country.” 

“But you do not understand. This 
Abdul Hamid will break faith with you; 
you are not safe for an hour in the hands 
of a man who does to-day the very things 
he vowed yesterday should never be done, 
and will exile or execute to-morrow the 
favourite of to-day.” 

“We have not found him so, made- 
moiselle, and hitherto we have acted on 
our own judgment.” 

“ And now Mr. Grant is acting on mine, 
you think?” 

“Grant commands here,” I answered, 
generally. 

“ And don’t you believe things will be 
far better under Rechad Effendi as Sultan, 
than under Abdul?” 

“Grant didn’t start this thing in order 
to play Sultan-making.” 

“But you yourself; you know this 
wretched country and all the horrors it 
has endured under Abdul—what do you 
think ?” 

“T do not think about it in that way. 
If I were an Ottoman subject, I might 
be restless and discontented ; and if I were 
a Greek or an Armenian with half your 
wrongs to remember, I might harbour a 
love for revenge. But I am not; and a 
policy of vengeance or of revolt won’t run 
smoothly with our plans.” 

“Then you also dislike my influence 
with Mr. Grant? I like to know who are 
with and who against me.” 

“Tt’s very good of you to have come and 
put the question straight to me,” I said 
equivocally. 

“But you have not answered it?” she 
retorted. 

“You are a very beautiful woman, Made- 
moiselle Patras, and as charming and able 
as beautiful, and you are going to be the 


I believe it will 
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wife of my closest friend and chief; and I 
trust I shall never have to do anything 
which would make you think I am against 
you in the sense you mean.” 

“ But you are already in opinion against 
our plans.” 

“Do not many men work loyally in 
causes they dislike?” 

“Then you are going to work with us? 
You speak in riddles,” she cried, with a 
gesture of impatience. 

“JT have been in Turkey some years, 
and the habit grows on one here.” 

She got up with another gesture, of irri- 
tation as well as impatience this time. 

“Mr. Grant trusts you so entirely,” she 
exclaimed. 

“ That is a habit bred more in the West 
than the East, mademoiselle.” 

“You will make me regard you as an 
enemy, Mr. Ormesby,” she declared, now 
quite angry. 

“When Grant shares that view, no doubt 
he’ll send me packing”; and she seemed to 
read the words and the look as a kind ot 
challenge. 

“TI think you had better not see 
Maraboukh Pasha to-day, if those are your 
views. If he were to suspect your enmity 
to the cause, the consequences might be 
very serious for all.” 

The dominant note in this annoyed 
me; it was almost as if she had taken 
over the command, and was issuing her 
orders. 

“I was going merely as an interpreter ; 
but if you think you had better cancel 
Grant’s arrangements, I, of course, can 
have no objection.” She bit her lip, and 
saw she had gone too far, and was angry 
with herself for the mistake, and with me 
for having noticed it. 

“IT came to you as a friend, Mr. 
Ormesby.” 

“ As peace-maker, mademoiselle,” I cor- 
rected, with a glance. ‘“ And you leave as 
—what ?” 

“As an ; 


”» 


she commenced, vehe- 
mently, but checked herself with a shrug 
of disdain : “ It is not necessary to say.” 

“ Curiosity, even on such a matter, is 
not one of my weaknesses,” I answered, 
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with a bow and smile, as I opened the 
door for her. 

“Nevertheless, it may interest. you to 
learn that I read your thoughts sufficiently 
to understand you have labelled me dan- 
gerous ;” and with that passing shot she 
went away. 

It certainly required very little intuition 
on her part to make that discovery; and 
the only interesting query was why she 
should have thought it necessary to warn 
me by stating it so plainly. Perhaps she 
was angry and, therefore, theatrical. Angry 
women, even clever ones, often make that 
mistake. 

I had labelled her dangerous—very 
dangerous indeed ; but it struck me as a 
very foolish step for her to have come to 
sound me, or pump me, quite so openly. 
And when clever women take foolish steps, 
and apparently needless ones, there is 
sometimes a much deeper reason under- 
neath. 

Could there be such a reason here? 
Was I in any kind of personal danger? 
Could someone have warned me against 
her so that she came to test me in order 
to satisfy that someone? It was possible 
—but then, all things are possible in such 
a business. And then, by a trick of ideas, 
Stephani flashed into my thoughts. Was 
I to look for his hand in this ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MARABOUKH PASHA 


ARABOUKH PASHA was a man 
who had had a very varied life, having 
pushed his way up by means of those 
qualities which stand for so much in 
Turkey. He was cunning, capable, subtle, 
without a shred of scruple, a fawning 
sycophant to those above him, and a 
brutal bully to his inferiors. 

He was a Turk of the old school, as it 
is termed ; a strict Mohammedan, a very 
Moslem of Moslems, indeed, with a vigor- 
ous contempt of reforms, and a hatred 
deep, bitter and intense of Europeans. 

He had begun life in the Karagheuz, 
those obscene puppet shows which, in the 
days when he was young, were a byword 
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for their astounding indccencies, and had 
gradually risen, as men can rise from the 
gutter in Stamboul, by clinging to the skirts 
of greater people, until he had amassed 
wealth, become powerful, attracted the 
attention of the Sultan, and obtained the 
command of a province and so became 
Pasha. : 

His administration of his province had 
been a scandal even for Turkey, where 
notoriously the provincial governors are 
left to their own devices for extorting 
money out of the unfortunate peasants, 
farmers and traders. Knowing their term 
of office is uncertain, and may be very 
brief, the Pashas bleed the unfortunate 
people under them unmercifully to fill 
their own pockets with the least practicable 
delay. Maraboukh had proved a past 
master in the work, until the whole pro- 
vince being in all but open revolt, he was 
recalled, and a less callous tyrant put in 
his place. 

He took his recall to heart, and came 
back to Stamboul to plot against the Govern- 
ment. He had been instrumental in pulling 
down many men—-most of them among 
those who had helped him in old times, 
that being his principle of gratitude—but 
he had never succeeded in lifting himself; 
and on this he brooded. He saw men 
promoted who were his inferiors, both in 
capacity and rascality ; and this rankled until 
his pique and jealousy drove him to handle 
the dangerous and inflammable materials 
of the plot to depose the Sultan and put 
his brother, Rechad Effendi, with whom 
Maraboukh was believed to have influence, 
in his place. 

How Haidée Patras became associated 
with him I do not know, but he had appar- 
ently persuaded her that he could revenge 
her wrongs—if the tale she told us were 
true and she had any-—although it was 
much more probable that he would make 
use of her so long as she was useful, and 
sacrifice her when she ceased to be so, as 
he did everyone. 

We did not know all these things about 
him at first. He was a man who knew 
how to hide his acts behind many veils, 
and very different representations were 
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made to Grant. When we found out the 
truth, it was too late; and as I was the 
head of our secret intelligence department, 
I must accept the responsibility for the 
mistake. 

I went to the interview with him, despite 
the Greek’s intervention, but throughout it 
I was a mere onlooker, as the conversation 
was carried on in French. My services as 
interpreter were thus not required, a fact 
which was to turn out fortunate. 

The Pasha lived in a large, square, ugly 
house in Stamboul, and the interior was, like 
that of nearly all Mohammedan houses, 
untidy, ill-kept, dirty, and slovenly. The 
afternoon was wet, and as we drove up 
through the splashing pools of the vilely- 
kept roadway the two servants who were 
stationed, as sentinels are stationed, on 
stools, outside the houses of ministers, 
made us salaams instead of military salutes, 
and ushered us into a large hall, sloppy 
with the footmarks of people, to the 
number of a dozen or so, who were loung- 
ing and squatting there gossiping. 

We were escorted to the foot of a broad 
staircase, where a servant came forward 
and took our goloshes. Upstairs we were 
shown into a spacious ante-room, a fine 
apartment with large high windows, but 
frowsy and dirty to a degree. The curtains 
to the windows, like the cushions and 
coverings of divans, were of rich and 
costly silk, but soiled and begrimed with 
dirt, the ends all ragged, and filthy, and 
squalid. 

There we were kept some minutes and 
an attendant brought us coffee, which it is ill- 
manners ever to refuse; and I was amused 
to see that it was served on a cheap common 
brass tray which came from much nearer 
Birmingham than Benares. The servants 
were dressed in ill-fitting shabby frock coats 
and bagyy trousers ; and looking at them 
one could readily appreciate the report 
that the Turks now buy up all the second- 
hand clothes of the Continent and wear 
them whether they fit or not. 

Grant soon grew very impatient at the 
delay in reaching the Pasha’s presence; and 
I could see he shared my belief that we 
were being kept waiting intentionally, in 
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order that we might be more convinced of 
the Pasha’s importance. 

We were shown in at last, however, and 
Maraboukh came forward, and with the 
customary elaborate salutations greeted 
Grant and made little of me. 

“T have been kept waiting a long time, 
your Excellency,” said Grant, in French, 
haughtily, whereupon the Pasha, a short, 
thick-set, unctuous, wily man, spread him- 
self into apologies, and his black, beady, 
cruel eyes were fixed on his visitor, greedily 
reading his looks, as he thought what line 
he had better adopt. In the meantime I 
placed myself well in the background. 
Grant accepted the apologies, and waving 
his hand to two men, dressed in Oriental 
costume, who stood like statues on either 
side of the door, said : 

“ Our interview is to be private.” 

“They are merely mutes, monsieur, deaf 
and dumb”; and he touched his mouth 
and ears to signify that the tongues of both 
had been split and the ear drums pierced, 
after the gentle fashion of the East. They 
were the Pasha’s personal guards. 

I saw Grant shudder at this confirmation 
of what I had once told him was still the 
custom in the houses of Ottomans of im- 
portance. 

“And your attendant?” said the Pasha, 
shooting an inquisitive glance at me. 

“He is in my confidence, and is with 
us. He is my interpreter.” 

“That is well,” was the reply, with a 
bow and wave of the hand, dismissing me 
from consideration. ‘ Well, then, Made- 
moiselle Patras has told me that you have 
decided to throw in your lot with us, mon- 
sieur, to my infinite pleasure,” said Mara- 
boukh in his quiet suave voice, “and that 
you desire to have guarantees from us as to 
‘the future.” 

I noticed that throughout the interview 
he dropped all the circuitous, flowery 


methods of speech, which no doubt he 
would have used in speaking Turkish. He 
felt instinctively that plain straightforward 
language would appeal more directly to an 
American. 

“T have made one condition, your Ex- 
There must be no violence, 


cellency. 
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and also no bloodshed. The life of His 
Majesty must be inviolate.” 

“Violence, bloodshed !” exclaimed Mara- 
boukh, with a gentle laugh as of astonish- 
ment. “Of what use would either be? 
What violence need there be? Fifty, or 
perhaps twenty, years ago such a condition 
might have been necessary, but to-day is 
to-day—and I hope we Ottomans have 
learnt enough from the West to change 
our Government without it.” 

“Some twenty years ago, there was an 
accident to Abdul Azid, which the world 
outside read as murder, your Excellency,” 
said Grant bluntly. 

“‘Misread, monsieur—misread entirely.” 

“Well, there must be no ‘accidents’ 
now ;” and again the Pasha spread out his 
hands and shrugged his broad shoulders 
in deprecation. 

“There shall be no accidents either, 
Monsieur Grant; I swear it to you by the 
beard of the Prophet.” 

“T am glad to hear it, because at the 
first sign of violence I shall withdraw, and 
throw what influence I have on the other 
side.” 

“T should be with you, monsieur, on 
my honour,” declared the old Turk, impres- 
sively, as if he was painfully shocked at the 
bare idea. 

“Will you tell me, then, exactly what 
your plans are?” 

“You give me your assurance that you 
join us, and that every word uttered now 
is in absolute confidence ?” 

“I give you my word on both points, 
subject to the condition I have named.” 

“Certainly, subject to that condition. 
Well, I need not tell you now the 
grievances of our people—they are, alas, 
common knowledge. The country stands 
on the verge of ruin, of public bankruptcy, 
indeed. The army is not paid, the officials 
from top to bottom are not paid, the navy 
is rotting from mismanagement, the people 
are ground to the earth by taxation. 
Turkey to-day, alas! is bleeding to death 
internally, and has not a friend left in 
Europe. And what is the cause, except 
misrule? The reforms which twenty years 
ago were putting new blood into our veins 





Grant dragged the document out of the Pasha’s hand. 
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have been stopped. By whom, and why? 
Our land is one of magnificent natural 
resources ; and these by peace and good 
government could be developed, until we 
should be ten times as strong as in the 
strongest years of the Empire. Who leaves 
them neglected, nay, who prevents their 
development, and why? ‘There is but one 
answer to these questions. The cause of 
all, and the curse of all, is the present 
Sultan and his madness.” 

“His madness!” echoed Grant in a tone 
of surprise. 

“It is his madness that spells the hope- 
lessness of his subjects. The secrets of 
Yildiz Kiosk are well kept ; but not so well 
as to prevent those, who have means of 
gaining information, knowing of his fits of 
madness. His mind, like that of his ill- 
fated brother, Murad, has given way under 
the strain of the wild fear of assassination 
that ever possesses him. All we propose, 
therefore, is that, like his brother, he shall 
be set aside, confined, treated gently, as 
you know we Easterners always treat the 
infirm of mind, and that his place shall be 
taken by Rechad Effendi, a man_ just, 
upright, broad-minded, and liberal. And 
that will be done.” 

“Your Excellency pledges yourself for 
his personal safety?” 

“ Absolutely. We do not war with the 
insane; but we cannot be misruled by 
them to ruin and national bankruptcy— 
and that is Turkey’s one alternative.” 

“TI can join such a scheme freely,” 
Grant, in a tone of unmistakable relief. 

As he spoke my eyes were on the Pasha, 
and his face lighted with satisfaction and 
triumph. But he lowered his eyes directly, 
and began to finger some papers on his 
desk. 

“Nothing can prevent our success, mon- 
sieur,” he said, a moment later. ‘ Most of 
the influential men in the country are on 
our side, and we have but to pay the army 
their arrears for every officer and soldier 
to be with us too.” 

“Are you in want of the money for 
that?” 

At the question, I saw the Pasha start 
quickly, as though with surprise, at some 
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fresh turn of thought it suggested. He 
paused, while his fingers still played 
absently with the papers before him. 

“Ts it possible you would have found 
it?” he asked then, slowly. “I had not 
thought of you in such a connection ; and 
it is now too late.” 

“Too late?” echoed Grant, struck, as 
I was, by the words, and much more by 
the curious tone in which they were spoken. 
If ever the voice of a man had in it a 
note of intense and overpowering regret, 
Maraboukh’s had then. Yet what cause 
could he have for sucha feeling? I dis- 
trusted him so entirely that his every word 
and look and gesture were objects of 
suspicion to me. 

““T mean, merely, that our arrangements 
are made, monsieur, and I fear cannot now 
be altered.” His manner was all that of 
a man dismayed by some sudden discovery, 
and the expression of his face as he looked 
at Grant, presented a baffling puzzle. “I 
had no conception you would join us so 
wholeheartedly. However, there it is,” he 
added, throwing off the feeling with an 
evident effort, and shrugging his shoulders. 
“Had I known, the advantage should have 
been yours. The money will be a mere 
temporary loan, of course! but. to those 
who find it great concessions will be made, 
and I would gladly have seen them in your 
hands.” Whatever his real thoughts were 
in the matter, he had himself under con- 
trol now, and he spoke in his usual tone. 
** Rechad Effendi himself would, of course, 
have confirmed them.” 

“But I thought Rechad Effendi was a 
close prisoner in the Tcheragan Palace ?” 
asked Grant. 

“Our friends are everywhere, monsieur,” 
answered Maraboukh, with a smile, and a 
wide-spreading lifting of the hands. “ And 
we are in close touch with His Highness ; 
his very attendants are our men, as indeed 
are more than half of the officials of Yildiz 
Kiosk itself;” and he enlarged at con- 
siderable length upon these ramifications of 
the plot, and the certain success awaiting 
him. 

To me he seemed overplaying his part, 
and I half guessed that he was conscious of 












having made a slip and was anxious now 
to cover it and redeem the position. 

“In any case, monsieur, you will be a 
great gainer by the change,” he concluded. 
«As I have said, your present concessions 
will be confirmed, and in place of the 
present vacillating, suspicious, treacherous 
Government, you will be dealing with one 
that is stable, sympathetic, and reliable. 
Should a way open for you to help the 
Government further, of course correspond- 
ing returns will be made to you.” 

“T am taking plenty of risks as it is, 
your Excellency,” answered Grant, “and 
presume that some guarantee of all this will 
be given me in advance.” 

“That will be easy, monsieur. Indeed 
it is arranged already. Your position and 
attitude have been considered, of course ; 
and in preparation for this interview I have 
provided myself with a document from 
Rechad Effendi, signed by His Highness’s 
own hand.” He turned over his papers, 
selected one, and held it up for Grant to 
see. 

“Tt is in Turkish, I suppose,” said 
Grant, bending forward as if to read it. 

“In Turkish, of course,” was the reply 
with a smile. “I have to get a copy made 
of it.” Then Grant did a shrewd thing. 
He took hold of one end of the paper, 
and leaning forward to look at it, pushed 
his chair from under him as though it had 
slipped away, and clutching at the table 
to save himself, dragged the document 
out of the Pasha’s hand. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons for my 
awkwardness, your Excellency,” he cried, 
with well-assumed confusion, as he picked 
up his chair and sat down. He had the 
paper now, and made a pretence of examin- 
ing it. “Ido not read Turkish, but I will 
have this examined,” and to my great 
pleasure and the old Ottoman’s obvious 
dismay, he put it in his pocket. 

“Your interpreter here could examine it 
now,” said Maraboukh. 

“Not to my _ satisfaction,” answered 
Grant, quietly and firmly. “ Your Excel- 
lency need have no fear: I shall keep it 
safe, and will see that you have a copy. 
It means everything—-to me, of course.” 
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“T am in your hands, monsieur,” said 
the Pasha, with a smile, which did not, 
however, hide his chagrin. 

“There is only one other question I 
would put to your Excellency. If I should 
desire an interview, you could arrange 
it?” 

“Tt would be difficult. We are sur- 
rounded by spies, as perhaps you know. 
Have you never seen His Highness ?” 
The question was asked casually, but the 
sharp old eyes were very much in earnest. 

‘Never, but it might be necessary.” 

“Well, I would do my best to secure 
you an interview; I think I can,” and there 
was a clear note of relief in the reply. 
“His Highness knows of you and of your 
work.” 

“Then that’s all,” said Grant, as he rose. 
We bowed ourselves out, and each took a 
keen look at the two silent, motionless 
figures by the door, although I was careful 
to keep my face turned from them and 
from the Pasha, as much as possible. 

“What do you think of it all, Mervyn?” 
asked Grant, as soon as we were in the 
carriage ; and it was easy to tell from his 
manner that he was in high spirits, and 
had been favourably impressed. ‘“ You 
see your fears about violence were all 
moonshine.” 

“T shall say more when I have had a 
ook at that document which you annexed,” 
said I. 

“If they mean to go straight, it will be 
just the making of things,” he declared, 
and for the moment I did not see how to 
contradict him. So I held my tongue 

When we reached the White House I 
proposed that we should at once examine 
the document which the Pasha had handed 
him, but he declared that Mademoiselle 
Patras would be very anxious as to the 
result of the interview, and that he would 
come to me the moment he had seen her. 

“She will know in an instant whether it 
is all right,” he said, and he did not ask 
me even to be present at the examination. 
Knowing his feelings for her I ought not 
to have been surprised, perhaps; but it was 
the first time since we had been associated 
together that he had preferred anyone’s 
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judgment to mine on such a matter, and I 
admit that I was chagrined. 

It seems a strange thing to blame that 
unreasonable anger of mine for what 
happened: I say unreasonable, because 
a man under the spell of a woman will 
do anything: but I have often blamed 
myself bitterly for not having pressed my 
point and made it difficult for him to 
refuse me a sight of the document there 
and then. So much would have been 
different. 

Instead of doing that, however, I turned 
away, feeling huffed and hurt; and I 
changed my clothes and went out and 
spent the evening with an old friend. I 
did not return to the White House until 
late at night, to find myself face to face 
with a startling development in the grim 
drama which was now threatening to over- 
whelm us all. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“CYRUS HAS BEEN POISONED” 


S I was turning in to the great gates I 

met Lord Angus Markwell rushing 

out in a condition of breathless excite- 
ment. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Ormesby?” he cried, 
as he all but ran me down. “ Where the 
deuce have you been?” 

“* About my own business,” I answered, 
curtly, anything but pleased by his in- 
quisitiveness. 

“T’ve been looking for you in every 
bally place in Pera I could think of.” 

“ That’s very interesting.” 

“There’s the devil to pay here.” 

“Then pay him. Good-night,” I said, 
in a surly tone, and moved on. 

“Wait a second. Grant’s been taken ill, 
and Miss Grant sent round for me to try 
and hunt you up._ I’m positively done 
up.” 

I did not wait to hear him out, but 
dashed on up to the house. 

““What has happened, Stuart?” I asked 
my own servant, who always waited for me 
in the hall when I was out. 

“Mr. Grant was taken suddenly ill this 
evening, sir, and Miss Grant has been 
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asking most anxiously for you. 
been out looking for you, but e 

“Tell her I have come in,” I interrupted ; 
“and ask where I can see her. 
word to my room.” 

“I beg your pardon a moment, if you 
please, sir,” said Stuart, in a low voice, 
“Something has happened in your private 
room, and thinking you might wish to see 
it for yourself, I locked the door. Here is 
the key.” I took it and hurried to the 
room, and the instant I entered I saw some- 
thing that caused me intense surprise. 

A number of papers which I had left on 
my table in their usual order had been dis- 
arranged, and in the middle of them lay a 
small heap of ashes as if some of the papers 
had been burnt, and close to the heap was 
a half-smoked cigar. 

I was staring at all this in bewilderment 
when Stuart came to say that Enid was 
waiting for me in the drawing-room. 

“Get your mind quite clear about this, 
Stuart,” I said, waving my hand towards 
the mess on the table; “and tell me 
presently exactly what has occurred.” I 
locked the door behind us, and went off to 
Enid. 

“Oh, where have you been, and why 
were you away at such a time?” she cried, 
in a tone of distraction. She was ashen 
pale, and wringing her hands. “Thank 
God you have come. Cyrus has been 
poisoned by that Greek woman.” 

“You must be calmer than this, and not 
make such wild, random assertions,” I said 
firmly. 

“Calm! Would you have me calm 
when my brother has been murdered?” 
She was almost hysterical and spoke in 
high-pitched, excited tones. 

“ Please tell me all there is to tell, Miss 
Grant, so that I can judge what to do. You 
are only making bad worse by this.” I 
spoke very sharply. 

The collapse came then, and she broke 
down, and falling into a chair commenced 
to gasp and sob vehemently and wildly. 
I called Stuart, sent for restoratives, and 
then, after some minutes, she recovered ; 
the shedding of tears seemed to have given 
her relief, and she soon grew calmer. 


I have 





Bring me 
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Then she told me with many breaks and 
interruptions what had occurred so far as 
she knew. Grant, it appears, had been 
with Haidée for some time after our return 
from Maraboukh Pasha, and had then 
asked for me, to learn, of course, that I 
was absent. He and Mrs. Wellings and 
Haidée Patras had dined together, Grant 
being apparently in very high spirits. Enid 
had dined by herself in her own rooms, as 
after the scene on the launch she and the 
Greek had not met. After dinner, Grant 
had gone to my room for some purpose 
Enid did not know, and very soon after- 
wards a servant had came rushing to her to 
say he had fallen down in a fit. 

She had gone to him at once and had 
taken command; acting very promptly, but 
in one thing with amazing indiscretion. 
She had Grant carried to bed, sent for a 
doctor, Dr. Arbuthnot, and despatched 
Stuart for me with orders to get Lord 
Angus Markwell to join in the hunt. Then, 
having done so far very well, she had lost 
her head and launched into a violent denun- 
ciation of the Greek, and given the ser- 
vants peremptory instructions not to allow 
Mademoiselle Patras near her brother’s 
room, asserting her belief that Grant had 
been poisoned, and that the Greek was 
responsible. After that she had waited in 
feverish impatience for my return. 

It was a nice cauldron of troubles, and 
womanlike she finished with the extremely 
unfair reproach that it would probably not 
have happened had I been at home. 

“What does Dr. Arbuthnot think?” I 
asked. 

“TI don’t know. 
poison; but I know 
Cyrus now.” 

“Then I'll go up and see him,” and we 
went up together. 

Grant certainly looked so ill that I 
thought he was dying. His face was grey, 
the lips were livid, the closed eyelids were 
almost purple, as were the sockets; he was 
bathed in most profuse perspiration, and his 
breathing was short, fearfully laboured and 
stertcrous, while now and again his limbs 
twitched under the bedclothes, and his 
huge frame shuddered spasmodically. 


He won't say it’s 
it is. He’s with 
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Mrs. Wellings and a nurse were assisting 
the doctor, who did not take our intrusion 
at all kindly. 

“Miss Grant, if you remain here I shall 
have two patients instead of one,” he said 
sharply ; “and you, Mr. Ormesby, can do 
no good here. I don’t like the room 
crowded.” 

“One word, doctor,” I returned, as I 
drew him aside. “ Will he recover?” 

“T hope so, now. I think so. He isa 
very powerful man, fortunately.” 

“What is the cause?” 

“ Apoplexy, Mr. Ormesby,” he answered, 
loudly enough for the rest to hear, but 
giving me at the same time a significant 
look, and whispering, “I'll see you when I 
come down. Take Miss Grant away, 
please.” Then he went back to the 
bedside. 

Enid was standing at the foot of the 
bed staring fixedly at her brother with a 
strained look of pain and distress ; through 
her eyes, her very soul was speaking of her 
love and fear for the sick man with an 
intense and consuming passion of sorrow. 
I touched her arm. 

“Dr. Arbuthnot would rather we did not 
stay here,” I said. 

“For Cyrus’ sake or mine ?” she asked, 
her eyes hungry with desire to stay. 

“For your brother’s sake, Miss Grant,” 
said the doctor, who had caught the 
whisper. 

“Then I will go. Oh, if he should 
die!” It was a whisper to herself, and 
she sighed heavily and trembled. 

“ He will not die,” said the doctor again, 
quietly. 

“Thank you, doctor,” she answered. 
“TI can go now.” She went to the bed 
head and kissed her brother, and then 
came away with me. As soon as we were 
outside the door she stopped, and leaned 
for support against the wall, her white face 
the very presentment of anguish. 

“Wait one moment,” she said; and I 
stayed in silence, marvelling. How I had 
misread her! I had never conceived that 
this depth of feeling lay beneath the even 
surface of her usual bearing. It was a 
revelation, and helped me to understand 
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her passionate treatment of Mademoiselle 
Patras. ‘ How weak you will think me,” 
she said, presently, with a faint wan smile ; 
and then we went on down to the drawing- 
room. 

I was anxious to hear what Stuart had to 
tell me and to go to my room, but I did 
not see how to leave Enid. She sat with 
clasped hands, in an attitude of deep 
dejection, her head bent, and her eyes fixed 
on the floor, listening, as I guessed, for the 
footsteps of the doctor with news from the 
sickroom. I watched her very anxiously, 
wishing I could do or say something to 
ease the strain, and yet unable to do any- 
thing ; and, presently, she raised her head 
quickly, listened, and then sprang up and 
looked eagerly toward the door. 

“The doctor, at last,” she cried, and a 
moment afterwards the door was opened. 

But it was not Dr. Arbuthnot. To my 
consternation, Mademoiselle Patras entered, 
looking not a whit less distracted and 
anguish-riven than Enid herself. On seeing 
the Greek, Enid started, and drew a deep 
breath, while a flush of pink rushed into 
her pale cheeks. The Greek on her side 
was equally moved, and the two stood for 
a space facing each other in silence. ‘Then 
Haidée closed the door and turned to 
me. 

“What is this terrible news I have just 
heard, Mr. Ormesby? Is Mr. Grant ill? 
Where is he? I wish to go to him.” 

“That you cannot do; you shall not,” 
siid Enid, instantly. 

“Mr. Ormesby, I implore you to tell me 
the truth.” 

Enid laughed, a little, scornful, scoffing 
laugh. 

“You act well, mademoiselle, but we 
were not all blind here. I can understand 
your anxiety. You have done your work, 
and now are anxious to know that it was 
well done; and, but for the blessing of 
God, you would have succeeded.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Greek, 
turning then to her, and speaking in a low 
tone of pain. 

“‘ Mr. Grant has been taken ill suddenly,” 
I began, when Enid interrupted me almost 
fiercely. 
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“My brother has been poisoned, Made- 
moiselle Patras, poisoned by you, and he 
is now battling for life.” 

“Poisoned!” It was no more than a 
whisper, and for a moment she reeled and 
had to clutch the back of a chair to save 
herself from falling. I made a step forward 
to help her; but with a great effort she 
rallied her strength. ‘Holy Mother of 
God, it cannot be true!” 

“Cyrus is not here to see you act, 
mademoiselle,” said Enid, in the same 
hard scornful tone. “Is not this a little— 
superfluous, this emotion?” But Haidée 
appeared too overcome by the news to 
heed Enid’s scorn. 

“It cannot be true; surely it cannot,” 
she murmured in her own tongue. ‘“ What 
can it mean? My God, can it have come 
to this?” 

“Mr. Ormesby understands your lan- 
guage. You should be careful,” said Enid 
in the same tone. 

“Can I not see him?” asked Haidée in 


English. 
“No. You shall not go to gloat over 
your work. I have given the servants 


orders that you shall not be allowed to 
see him.” 

“Oh God, how cruel you are!” came 
like a cry from the Greek’s heart. 

I confess I was deeply moved; and to 
me her anguish had all the look and ring of 
genuine feeling. But Enid was untouched. 

“You had better return to your rooms, 
mademoiselle,” she said, coldly. ‘“ Unless 
you would prefer to leave the house while 
the way is still open.” 

“T must see him, I must,” cried Haidée. 
“TI know he would have me go to him, if 
he knew.” 

“If he knew, mademoiselle!” retorted 
Enid, catching her last words and repeating 
them with pungent significance. “If he 
knew, you would never have the chance to 
do this.” 

Anger began now to come to the Greek’s 
aid as the first sharp sting of the blow 
abated. She met Enid’s scornful look 
firmly, and taking a step or two nearer to 
her answered in a tone of concentrated 
feeling. . 





“I supplicate you here on my knees before you—do not deny me!” 
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“Do you dare to charge this terrible 
thing to me ?—to me, who love your 
brother with a passion that would make 
death for his sake welcome ?” 

“He is not here to listen to you and be 
cheated, and I understand you too well.” 

** And you are his sister? His flesh and 
kin ; born of the same mother ; nurtured 
at the same breast; and yet are—this!” 
Her indignation was almost magnificent as 
she drew herself to her full height and 
flashed her eyes, all ablaze with anger, upon 
her accuser. But as if perceiving suddenly 
the futility of any anger, she changed in 
a moment to a tone of suppliant entreaty. 
** Ah, do not heed my anger. I call back 
the words. I am sorry I spoke them, but 
you goaded me. I would not anger you. 
You are his sister, and you must havea heart. 
See, I am overwhelmed by this fearful 
thing. Holy Mother of God, what can I 
say to touch your heart, and make you feel 
something of. the tempest of grief in: my 
own? I lovehimso! Ilovehimso! I 
must go to him.” 

The scene was getting past bearing, 

“He is quite unconscious, mademoiselle,” 
I said; “and your going——” but Enid 
broke in upon me again. 

“Ts impossible. She shall not see him,” 
she declared, vehemently, stamping her 
foot ; and then to the Greek: “It was a 
pity to interrupt you. You would appeal 
to my heart, you say. I will answer the 
appeal. I love my brother with a love 
you do not understand, perhaps ; and the 
very depth and strength of that love it is 
that fills me with passion against his— 
murderess.” 

“Ah!” Anger, indignation, protest, 
pain—all were in that one exclamation, 
and Haidée winced and shrank as from a 
blow, until with a strength of will that sur- 
prised me, she crushed back all feelings in 
the one consuming desire to gain her end. 
Knowing the fiery temperament of the Greek, 
her passionate resentment of insult, and the 
impatience of restraint and control which 
was the dominant note of her character ; 
and believing as I did that she hated Enid 
and harboured a love of revenge for the 
former insult, her conduct seemed a 
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supreme effort of self-restraint. If acting, 
then surely magnificent in its consummate 
realism. 

“If you believe your own cruel words— 
oh, so deadly cruel—how can I hope to 
prevail with you?” she said, her voice 
vibrating with intense feeling. “But I 
would forget your cruelty ; my ears would 
be deaf to your charge; I would have you 
think what you would suffer were you in 
my place, if the man you loved, if love you 
do, lay dying and you were kept from his 
side. You are a woman, and you know 
how a woman’s heart yearns to succour the 
man she loves in the hour of darkness, 
suffering, and pain. It may be but little 
we-can do, but how gladly is not that little 
done ; what comfort it gives us to do it; 
what heart-rest there is in the mere acts of 
ministering! I urge you, therefore ; I beg 
of you, nay, I supplicate you here on my 
knees before you—do not deny me,” and 
throwing herself on her knees she tried to 
take Enid’s hand, and when that was 
hastily withdrawn, to clutch her dress. 

If this was not genuine feeling and grief, 
surely it was a marvellous presentment of 
sincerity ; and the motive must be power- 
ful and absorbing indeed which could 
drive a woman of such self-strength, 
courage and pride, to abase herself in this 
way. But Enid remained, outwardly at 
least, unmoved. She drew back from the 
kneeling urgent woman, and in a voice as 
firm as before, said : 

“TI do not wish you to kneel to me, 
Mademoiselle Patras. If this sorrowing 
of yours is genuine, it will give you the 
measure of my own suffering. And so 
long as I can prevent it, you shall never 
see my brother. You have done harm 
enough.” 

“God khows it—God knows it, I fear 
I may!” And she rose from her knees 
and stood, one hand on a chair, looking 
at Enid, like one half distracted, as she 
sought to think how she could prevail. 
“T am not guilty of what you think, but 
how can I make you believe this. You 
look so hard and unyielding, as though 
I were an outcast. I have abased myself 
to you as I never dreamed to do to any 
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one of God’s creatures on this earth—and 
you are like a stone. I do not appeal 
to your pity; of that you have none, or 
you would understand me. I cannot 
touch your heart; for that you have 
hardened against me with hatred and des- 
pising. But you may not be deaf to 
justice: you cannot be, for you are of the 
the West, where justice is the air you 
breathe, and the highest attribute of the 
God you worship—the God we both 
worship in common, for I am no heathen, 
but a Christian like yourself; even as I 
am a woman like yourself; while we have 
that in common which should make us 
close friends and not enemies—our love 
for the man who has been thus dealt by 
and lies battling for his life, as you say. 
Do at least justice to me then; let me 
help to unravel this mystery, if mystery 
there be; join hands with me, and I 
swear by all I hold sacred that I will help 
loyally, earnestly, and if need be, with 
my life itself.” 

“Thank you, I do not seek and do not 


need your help, mademoiselle,” said Enid, 
in the same calm, clear-cut, measured tones. 
The Greek half raised her hands as if in 
protest or entreaty, but let them fall again 
instantly, sighed and shook her head slowly 


with a gesture of utter despair. Some 
moments passed in a silence, which I found 
infinitely trying. Then Enid broke it. 

“This scene has lasted too long already, 
mademoiselle. May I ask you to retire ?” 

“T have urged every plea that I could 
think of to try and make you understand 
my feeling and suffering, and you answer 
by sending me from your room. Do you 
think what it may cost you to do this? If 
the man I love and who loves me recovers, 
will he thank you, do you think, for having 
accused me of being his would-be mur- 
deress?” Her voice was stronger now, and 
her manner hardening. 

“You have already used your influence 
to turn my brother against me, and would 
no doubt use it again. Do so.” 

“It is you who make me your enemy.” 

“T would rather have your enmity than 
your friendship.” 

“Do you mean that?” The question 
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was asked fiercely, and almost threaten- 
ingly. 

“T do not fear you in the least,” said 
Enid, proudly. 

“Yet you may have bitter cause to regret 
your acts and words of to-day.” 

“Your empty threats have no more 
weight with me than your false entreaties. 
There is no more truth in one than the 
other. Mr. Ormesby, I wish you would 
see Mademoiselle Patras to her rooms. 
These theatrical displays tire me.” And 
with an ostentatious shrug of contempt, 
Enid turned away, and threw herself on 
a chair with her back to the Greek. 

Haidée winced, and trembled with rage 
at this last act of contemptuous insult, and 
I looked for a violent outbreak ; but it did 
not come, on fire though she was. She 
paused, still trembling with her passion, 
and then said : 

* As you please, but remember it is your 
own act and choice that makes us enemies, 
and we Greeks do not forget.” The tone 
was one of concentrated, vengeful passion, 
in full accord with the look of hate she 
directed at Enid. Then after another 
pause she turned to me: “ Mr. Ormesby, 
you are Mr. Grant’s secretary, and I am 
his affianced wife. I demand, in his name, 
that you show me to him. I will see him. 
I have every right.” 

“Mr. Ormesby,” said Enid, instantly, 
“you know the instructions I have given 
to the servants. No one is to see Cyrus, 
and certainly not Mademoiselle Patras.” 

“T have the right, and will see him, 
Mr. Ormesby.” 

“Tam not a court of appeal from Miss 
Grant, mademoiselle,” I answered. “I 
have neither the right to take you to my 
friend, nor to keep you from him ; but if 
I had, I should not let you see him at 
present.” 

“I expected some such answer, for I 
know you are no friend of mine,” replied 
the Greek, haughtily; “but, remember, that 
I made the request, and you refused it.” 

“TI am not likely to forget it.” I had felt 
genuinely sorry for her, but this overbearing 
tone of hers was more than I could stand 
complacently. 
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“T shall see him, sir, nevertheless,” she 
said, angrily; and so, indeed, it proved. 
For at that moment, just as I had opened 
the door for her to leave, Dr. Arbuthnot 
came downstairs to us. 

“How is Cyrus, doctor?” asked Enid, 
excitedly. “Can I go to him?” 

“T’m glad totell you, much better. The 
crisis is over, I believe, and he will 
recover.” 

“Ts he conscious? 
me?” 


Has he asked for 
she cried, eagerly. 

“ He is quite conscious, but I regret he 
has not asked for you. He wishes to see 
Mademoiselle Patras.” 

The blaze of triumph in the Greek’s eyes 
was a sight to see. 

“Tam Mademoiselle Patras,” 
“Will you take me to him, Sir?” 

The doctor glanced in turn at her and at 
Enid, and then looked questioningly to me 
for some explanation. 

“ Mademoiselle Patras is engaged to Mr. 
Grant,” I said quietly. 


she said. 


“ And has tried to poison him, doctor, 


remember that,” said Enid, interposing in 
a cold cutting tone that bit like an acid. 
“ His life may not be safe if she goes near 
him.” 

The doctor was sadly disconcerted for a 
moment. 

“T have cnly to deal with the medical 
aspect of the case, of course,” he answered 
after a pause. “Mrs. Wellings and the 
nurse are there, and I am afraid I must say 
that in my opinion it would be highly inad- 
visable not to comply with his request. Of 
course, nothing must occur at the bedside 
to distress or excite him unduly, or I 
cannot answer for the consequences in so 
critical a case.” 
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“Then I will go as well,” declared Enid. 

“T am deeply pained, Miss Grant,” said 
the doctor, interposing, “ but I regret to say 
my patient expressly asked that you should 
not go to him for the present.” 

Poor Enid. The blow must have struck 
right to her heart; but she would not 
flinch nor show a _ sign of  vexation. 
Haidée, however, was almost brutal in her 
triumph, and cried with a sneer : 

“That is good. It shows indeed how 
completely Mr. Grant has recovered. Will 
you take me, or shall I go alone, doctor?” 

“Can I see you the moment I come 
down, Mr. Ormesby?” whispered the 
doctor. 

As Haidée left the room she turned a 
last glance of smiling triumph on Enid who 
met the look firmly, taking her defeat 
without the least outward discomposure. 
But as soon as the door closed, she threw 
up her clenched hands high above het 
head and let them fall with a long-drawn, 
half-suppressed cry of bitter mortification 
and suffering. Then her quick ear having 
caught a sound, she stopped abruptly as 
she was in the very act of throwing herself 
despairingly on a couch, and coming to 
me, said in a quiet natural voice and 
with a smile: 

“Ts it not 
better ?” 

I did not understand until, hearing the 
door softly opened behind us, I turned and 
saw the Greek look in. 

She had come back to feast her eyes on 
her antagonist’s humiliation, and Enid, 
hearing her, had vamped instantly this little 
bit of by-play and so cheated her of her 
moment of triumph. 

Need I say I was glad ? 


splendid that Cyrus is 
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THE SULTAN’S PRIVATE APARTMENTS 


By GEORGE A. WADE 


This account of the Private Apartments of Yildiz Palace (formerly known as 

Yildiz Kiosk), the residence of the Sultan of Turkey, with the accompanying 

illustrations, will have a special interest for readers of Mr. Marchmont’s story, 
“The Snare of Love,” now running in this Magazine. 


ERHAPS of all the monarchs of 

Europe, the personality of the Sultan 

of Turkey is most mysterious to many 

people, and thus is very attractive to the 

average man and woman, who dearly loves 

anything or anybody connected with what 
is strange and little known. 

Many circumstances have combined to 
make the Sultan of Turkey live a more 
retired life than any other Continental 
tuler ; into these several circumstances we 
need not inquire at any length here. 
Suffice it to say that the great Sovereign of 
the immense Ottoman Empire is virtually a 
prisoner within a very small radius ; that 
his home and environment are but little 
known, from the interior point of view, 
even to his own subjects in Turkey, much 
less to people as remote from that land as 
England is ; that most accounts of how he 
spends his time, of the work he does, are 
all more or less simply irresponsible gossip, 
and not obtained from official sources. 

It has occurred to me, therefore, that 
some reliable narrative of the Sultan and 
his home, given to me by one who has 
first-hand information, may not be unin- 
teresting to the readers of this magazine. 

When Abdul Hamid came to the throne 
of Turkey, after the strange and mysterious 
disappearance of his relative, Murad, the 
former Sultan, it can be safely affirmed that 
he found himself in one of the most curious 
and undesirable positions in which any 
monarch could be placed. Before him 
stood the late assassination ‘of his prede- 
cessor, Abdul Aziz, whose. murderers were 
only waiting the opportunity, it was said, 
to strike another blow at the new ruler. 
Murad himself, who should have become 
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Sultan, was deemed by many influential 
Turks quite unfitted for such a post, and 
had quietly disappeared. Even to this day 
his fate remains unknown to everybody but 
about three people. Some folk say he 
also was murdered ; some affirm he com- 
mitted suicide; some say that he is still 
living, but kept a close prisoner. The 
outlook for Abdul Hamid, then, was not 
promising. 

As time went on it grew worse. The 
Sultan had been brought up with narrow 
views, and was dead against the new 
schemes and aspirations of the party bear- 
ing the title of “Young Turkey.” He 
objected to all innovations and changes of 
government and laws. Hence his life was 
threatened from many quarters, and he had 
sO many narrow escapes from a terrible 
death during the first year or two of his 
reign that his naturally reserved tempera- 
ment became more and more nervous and 
fearful, until at last he positively refused 
to do anything whatever out of the usual 
daily run of work or leisure ; and, having 
chosen one particular residence as his own, 
he absolutely declined, on any pretext, to 
leave it even for a day, except when he 
was obliged to attend at the palace of 
Dolman Bagtche in order to receive the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of State on 
important occasions. 

The retreat which Abdul Hamid thus 
chose for himself was the little summer 
residence of former Sultans, called Yildiz. 
He left to others the splendid palace men- 
tioned above ; he never again set foot in 
the beautiful Beylerbey, or the regal 
Cheragan, the palaces which Abdul Aziz 
had been so fond of. He resolved that, 
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for the remainder of his life, he would live 
at Yildiz, where the house was so small, and 
the retinue thus necessary so small also, 
that he need not have in his personal 
train anyone of whose fidelity he was not 
absolutely certain. 

He has, indeed, been wise in this resolve, 
however terrible his plight appears to the 
world at large; and we must confess that 
such an imprisonment is terrible. Yildiz 
Palace is in reality hardly better than a 
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ful grassy slopes go down from the house to 
the very shores of the Bosphorus, and every 
where are flowers, flowers, flowers. The 
Sultan is particularly fond of flowers, and has 
almost all his own windows festooned with 
them. The sight is a most charming one to 
the few people ever allowed tosee it. He is 
also much interested in fountains, gold- 
fish, and decorative work, and the various 
courts of Yildiz have many specimens of 
these things which give him pleasure. 
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THE SULTAN’S PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM, 


good-sized country house ; indeed, it went 
for a long time under the name of Yildiz 
Kiosk, so small is it for a monarch’s home. 
It is situated about three miles from Con- 
stantinople, on the hills that border the 
delightful Bosphorus. Round it, and 
forming a fine background to it, are dark 
woods that well set off the white glistening 
pile of the Kiosk itself, as one sees it from 
the famous straits on which Constantinople 
stands. 

All the park round the palace is especially 
well-wooded, and is of fair extent. Beauti- 


The house itself is rather a plain-looking 
building, and from its exterior one could 
hardly judge of what a lovely vision the 
interior presents. Few people, indeed, can 
boast that they have ever been in the 
Sultan’s private rooms, so this account of 
some of them from one who has cannot 
but prove interesting. 

The Sultan uses a suite of rooms that 
lie on the ground floor, and which, from 
their windows, have the finest views ima- 
ginable over the blue waters of the Bos- 
phorus, and the charming Golden Horn, 
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whose beauty is praised by every traveller 
from every clime. He has a private 
sitting-room into which no others except 
his personal attendants are allowed to go ; 
he has a reception-room where he receives 
such visitors as must be seen ; he has two 
dining-rooms, one for his own private use 
en famille, and one where he may dine 
with guests on the few occasions when 


such have to be entertained. He has also, 
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ing, and similar candlesticks of many lights 
stand in different parts of the room. 
Curiously enough, whilst nearly all the 
furniture has a sort of Oriental look in its 
design of brocade and upholstery, yet when 
one sees the room as a whole it appears to 
be furnished in Western fashion. 

The Sultan is fond of reading, and 
always has one or two small bookcases 
close at hand filled with his favourite 
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in this suite, a room specially devoted to 
his favourite Sultana’s use, besides several 
private bedrooms. 

The sitting-room which is specially kept 
for Abdul Hamid himself, is one of the 
most delightful drawing-rooms in the world. 
It might really be a lady’s boudoir, so 
dainty and pretty is it with all its furniture 
and decorations. White is the prevailing 
colour in the scheme of ornamentation, 
whilst the rich upholstery of the beautiful 
chairs and couches is of crimson and gold. 
Wonderful chandeliers hang from the ceil- 
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volumes. He spends many an hour in this 
apartment, day after day, lying or sitting on 
the luxurious couches, intent on study or 
reading, when he is not engaged in State 
affairs or doing the daily round so carefully 
planned by himself. When, after evening 
dinner, he does not retire to the Sultana’s 
private rooms, to see his children and chat 
with them and his favourites, he may 
generally be found in this drawing-room 
reading far into the night. 

The drawing-room, or reception-room, 
where the Sultan receives such important 
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persons as Royalties, Ministers, and Am- 
bassadors, is close by his private one. It 
is also a lovely apartment, but arranged and 
decorated in quite another style to the one 
just described. Perhaps the three things 
in it which most strike the visitor are the 
charming tables, the magnificent china, and 
the wonderful carpets. The china would 
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delight the heart of the greatest collector 
that even England can boast. Some of it 
stands in specially-made china-cabinets, and 
other large pieces are placed for most 
effective show on tables or pedestals in 
various parts of the room. But wherever it 
may be, one cannot but stop to admire it, 
to look and look again at it. As to the 
carpets here, though Yildiz can lay claim to 
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possessing the finest carpets that Turkey, 
the most renowned place in the world for 
manufacturing carpets, has ever made, yet 
the reception-room holds the pride of 
Yildiz’s carpets. You feel when treading 
on them as if you were walking on turf five 
hundred years old. 

When Abdul Hamid dines en fami//e he 
uses the room of which a photograph is 
given on page 313, though many more 
chairs are placed than there is necessity for. 
This dining-room is a splendid apartment, 
and the dining-table is truly a sight worth 
seeing when it is set out “fit for a king!” 
Perhaps no sovereign has such an array of 
glass and china as well as of gold and 
silver plate as has the ruler of ‘Turkey, 
for the Ottoman Sovereigns have ever been 
famous for this particular phase of royal 
entertaining. The glitter and show of this 
dining-table, when the subdued light, 
reflected from all kinds of coloured glass, is 
thrown upon it and its contents, are some- 
thing to be remembered by one who has 
seen them. 

It is, however, in the large dining-room 
that the great dinners to State officials and 
foreign persons of note take place. But 
the Sovereign of Turkey seldom joins his 
guests there, nevertheless. So retired 
have become his habits, and so nervous 
has he grown about any ceremony out of the 
usual daily run, that he always absents 
himself from the State functions in this 
room if he possibly can. When he is 
perforce obliged to attend he generally 
occupies the middle of the centre cross- 
table seen in the photograph on page 314, 
whilst the most important guests sit next 
to him or facing him, and the others are 
ranged down the side-tables. 

The rooms for the ladies of the household 
are most carefully guarded and secluded, 
but we are able on page 312 to give a view 
of one of those set apart for the Sultana’s 
use. The window-hangings are of crimson 
velvet, and the general scheme of uphols- 
tery in this room is, strange to relate, more 
solid in appearance than in the Sultan’s 
own private rooms, yet it is most richly 
furnished in every way. Nothing seems to 
be lacking that can in any manner reconcile 
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the female inhabitants of the Yildiz Palace 
to the seclusion that is the natural lot of 
all Moorish women, and still more par- 
ticularly of the dwellers in the Sultan’s 
harem. 

The Sultan himself, so I have been told 
by one most likely to know, is particularly 
fond of children, of watching them at play 
and even of playing with them in his quiet 
way. But he gets little time for indulging 
such domestic propensities. And his life 
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saucepans, which are always presented to 
him at table strongly sealed. 

Abdul Hamid has ever been an early 
riser, and after a cup of coffee and slight 
fare, devotes himself to prayers. Ten 
o’clock sees him ready to attend to State 
business, which generally occupies him 
until one, when he takes lunch, usually 
alone in his own sitting-room. The after- 


‘noon he devotes to a long drive in the 


palace grounds, or to a row on the water, 
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has become such a burden nowadays 
through nervousness and State cares that 
he has probably not much heart for such 
innocent pleasures as this, as he used to 
have. He generally eats alone, and he 
is most abstemious in his fare. He drinks 
very little, and that mostly light wines. 
The Mohammedan code of rules regarding 
temperance as to diet prescribed to the 
“Faithful ” surely find their chief supporter 
in the present ruler of Turkey. He is 
much afraid of being secretly poisoned, and 
has all his dishes at dinner served in silver 


which passes the foot of the Yildiz slopes. 
If Turkish affairs are pressing, he goes 
to business again at six, and invariably 
dines at about half-past seven. After dinner, 
from about nine, the Sultan spends his even- 
ing in one of two distinct ways. Sometimes 
he goes to the private apartments of the 
harem to visit the Sultana and the children, 
and sometimes he attends again with his 
Ministers to his country’s business, to clear 
off what has been left over. 

When the evening is spent in the harein 
music ever forms a notable part of it. The 
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Sultan dearly loves music of all kinds, and 
he himself is no mean performer. He has 
even been known to take a turn at the 
piano (when strictly in private amongst his 
own family) for the common pleasure, and he 
plays excellently. As-a speaker his voice 
is low, rather sweet, and very persuasive. 
He has a somewhat slow delivery of words, 
especially before anyone whom he does not 
thoroughly know and trust. But his eyes 
light up wonderfully, and his face becomes 
animated, when any subject that he is much 
interested in comes up for discussion, and 
he listens with great pleasure to any re- 
marks made upon it. It may be interesting to 
know that he has little sympathy with the 
practice of bringing each year a certain 
number of beautiful Circassian or Georgian 
girls into the harem. Law prescribes that 
this custom shall obtain, but the Sultan 
simply hands them over to his mother to 
have them educated and well brought up, 
after which: he allows his. chief officials to 
take them for wives. 

It is difficult, indeed, to think of this 


genial, if quiet, man as a prisoner .in worse 
condition than many of those languishing 
in Turkish prisons, which are not very 


attractive ones. For to them there is 
hope of being some day released from 
durance ; to him there is little, seeing his 
nervous state gets worse day by day. He 
will not go outside the Yildiz grounds on 
any pretence. The “Selamlik ”—that is 
the public attendance at prayers by the 
Turkish Sovereign—must be performed 
each Friday, so the Sultan has had a small 
mosque specially built in 
the palace, and to this he goes every 
prescribed day. His subjects are not 
allowed to see him do it, except from afar. 
Foreigners of distinction can get a ticket 
to view the Sultan’s procession by applying 
to their own Ambassador, as a generat rule, 
but even these tickets are sometimes in- 
terdicted. And in no must the 
privileged spectator, if a woman, allow her 
face to be seen by the Sultan as he goes to 
the Mosque ! 

He is as strictly guarded by soldiers in 


the grounds of 


case 
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this private procession through his own 
palace grounds—short as it is—as though 
he were travelling in the wilds of Turkistan 
amongst hostile savages! The slightest 
noise or unusual occurrence makes him 
shrink and tremble. My informant told 
me that, great as is the position appointed 
by Allah to the “ Commander of the Faith- 
ful,” he himself infinitely prefers the freedom 
of England and the work of a Turkish 
merchant here to the solitary splendour and 
the terrible nightmare that are the daily 
lot of “the prisoner of the Yildiz.” 

We can hardly close this article without 
a word or two about the famous jewels and 
treasures of the Sultan. So that no one 
shall have the temptation to break into 
Yildiz and injure him for the purpose of 
stealing his treasures, the latter are mostly 
still kept at the old Seraglio, the former 
palace of Turkish Sovereigns, which was 
mostly burnt down nearly forty years ago. 
One fine room there contains all the 
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various costumes worn by different Sultans 
on great State occasions. It must be 
worth untold wealth, seeing how many 
jewels and rich ornaments decorate those 
vestments, left just as they were when last 
used. 

Another apartment contains treasure 
valued at millions of pounds—treasure of 
every kind: gold, silver, gems, jewels 
in profusion are kept there, all locked and 
sealed in glass cases, safe from purloining 
or vulgar touch. The servants of the 
Sultan who have charge of these won- 
derful treasures are his most trustworthy 
subjects, and they answer for the safety 
of their charge with their lives. Room 
after room reveals wealth and attractions 
that would do credit to stories im the 
“ Arabian Nights.” Yet all this splendour 
and wealth has small attraction for Abdul 
Hamid, for what pleasure has a man in 
such as these when he is in daily fear of 
his own life ? 
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T was the oddest epistle, and I gazed at 

it in blank dismay. The post-mark on 
the envelope was Chelsea, and the letter 
was signed Alicia Smith; apart from these 
two facts, it was curiously unlike the 
answer I had anticipated. 

Even the Dad, who is the most unobser- 
vant of men, noticed my discomposure, 
and looked up from his morning paper to 
hope slily : 

“That the young lady had not said 
—_—- 

“ Miss Smith has not said either ‘Yes’ or 
‘No,’” I tried to answer lightly, and to seem 
amused at this alarming fact. “I told you 
we had a little tiff, and she words her letter 
so stiffly, that I am afraid she has not got 
over it. She contents herself by saying 
that she will be at home at twelve o’clock.” 

I believe he saw I was as nervous as a 
cat, and objected to being asked to call at 
a stated hour, as if I were the tax collector, 
for he observed cheeringly : 

“Well, at any rate that gives you per- 
mission to plead your suit personally, and a 
girl had better be stift than gushing any 
day. Mark my words, Clem, a woman 
who gushes with pen and ink is the very 
devil.” 

He spoke so earnestly that no doubt he 
was thinking of some particular case. He 
has been a widower for some years, and was 
very much run after while in India. 

Just as I was reflecting on what might 
lie hidden under this oracular utterance, he 
offered a fresh suggestion : 

“Perhaps her aunt—you told me your 
divinity lived with an aunt—objects to 
your suit?” 

“Oh, no!” I was able to meet this 
cheerfully and with a clear conscience. 
“Qld Miss Smith (who, by the way, is a 
singularly attractive woman, and only old 
by comparison with Alice) is strongly in 
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my favour. She had an unhappy love 
affair some years ago, and instead of 
souring her disposition, it has caused her 
to show a sympathetic interest in all true 
lovers.” 

The Governor smothered a_ gigantic 
yawn; he had been most patient in 
listening to my tirades as to Alice’s merits, 
but when it came to her relations he 
was evidently bored, so I finished hastily : 

“No, if there is any hitch, it is no fault 
of Aunt Doadie’s.” 

I never saw anything like the change that 
came over the Dad ; to say that he left off 
yawning, and was galvanised into life is to 
put it mildly. 

“ Aunt Doadie!” he repeated loudly and 
incredulously. “‘ Did you say, ‘ Doadie’ ?” 

I admitted that I had said “ Doadie” ; 
personally I quite agreed that it was a fool 
of a name, but still I was huffed that he 
should cavil at it in this manner. 

“Doadie Smith,” he said in a whisper, 
as if he were thinking aloud; before I could 
inform him that Miss Smith was only called 
Doadie by her niece, and that I imagined 
it to be a corruption of Dorothy, he burst 
out again in his ordinary tone of voice: 

“What about this old love affair you talk 
of? Why on earth didn’t Aunt Doadie 
marry like other women?” 

He did not deceive me for a moment ; 
I knew that he was shamming an interest 
to try and atone for his previous rudeness. 

“A great many women do not marry 
nowadays,” I answered shortly. “I don’t 
know all the particulars about Miss Smith, 
but from what I could gather, she has 
always remained constant to some fellow 
who courted her in her youth. ‘Loved 


and he rode away’ sort of thing; some 
men are such cads!” 
He glared at me fiercely. Anyone might 


have thought that he 


suspected some 
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personal offence in my careless speech, and 
then branched off at a tangent in the most 
remarkable manner : 

“What is the name of your girl? This 
girl you want to marry?” he asked explo- 
sively. 

It was not respectful, and as there was 
only one girl in question, and we had been 
talking of her all the time, I could only 
imagine that he wished to make himself 
offensive. For my own part, I was too 
much annoyed to trust myself to reply, so I 
pushed the open letter across the table and 
pointed to the signature in silence. 

“Faithfully yours, Alicia Smith.” He 
read it aloud in a tone of astonishment, 
looked closely at the delicate handwriting 
as if he could not believe the evidence of 
his own eyes, and snatching up the letter, 
literally bolted out of the room. 

Even if I had had any idea that he was 
likely to behave in this mad way, there 
would have been no time to stop him. I 
heard a sharp click, and knew that he was 
locked in his own room, almost before I 
realised that he had taken my precious 
letter with him. 

It was too soon to start for Durham 
Place, but I went out at once and banged 
the door. It was a childish thing to do, 
but it was the only way I could mark my 
annoyance. 

The moment I was in the front garden I 
discovered, the Dad’s window being open, 
that he was whistling in an aggressively 
cheerful manner. It was a melodious 
whistle and a pretty tune, but the sound of 
it added fuel to the fire already raging in 
my breast, so that I felt tempted to stand 
in the garden and hurl vituperation at his 
head. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of the 
neighbourhood, which has always been 
eminently respectable, I refrained, and 
started off with the melody ringing in my 
ears. It was a song—an old song. What 
was it? It came to me in an aggravating 
way, a bit at a time— 


“So fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So much in love am I, 

That I will come again, my dear, 
Though all the seas run dry.” 
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I was three streets off by this time and 
my temper began to cool. My father had 
shown his interest in my love affairs in a 
strange way, but after all he must be 
interested, or why, when alone, should he 
fall back on such a singularly appropriate 
and sentimental ditty. 

I hailed a Chelsea ’bus instinctively, and 
then remembering that it was still too early, 
got out at South Kensington, and was just 
in time to see the tail of a grey gown, very 
like one that Alice wears, disappearing into 
the Museum. 

It was almost impossible that it should 
be Alice, who was no doubt getting ready 
for my expected visit, but at a cost of 
sixpence, it being a students’ day, I followed 
the wearer of the grey gown. She made for 
a corner where I knew my divinity had 
been copying a head of St. Jerome, and 
began to put up an easel. 

I had recognised the grey dress at a 
glance, and knew the easel well. The girl 
was Alicia, and she evidently meant to 
stop and paint, as if it were an ordinary 
day, instead of the most momentous one in 
both our lives. 

Apparently there was no end to this 
morning’s surprises, and I gave a sigh of 
resignation. The Dad’s behaviour had 
been incomprehensible; I had not under- 
stood the tone of Alicia’s letter, and still 
less did I grasp the meaning of her present 
movements. So thinking, I squeezed my- 
self into the corner, between her easel and 
the head of St. Jerome. 

“T thought it was you,” I began fatu- 
ously, “although I little expected to meet 
you here.” 

She elevated her dainty eyebrows— 
everything about her is dainty—and re- 
marked archly: 

“ And yet I paint here twice a week, and 
seldom miss a students’ day! But tell 
me, what brings you here?” 

“T saw you come in and followed you.” 

She blushed divinely. 

“I was on my way to Durham Place to 
keep your appointment.” ‘The blush 
faded. ‘My appointment!” she repeated 
bluntly. ‘“ What appointment ?” 

Really this was a little too bad; it was 





She had accidentally got two great splashes of paint on her gown. 
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embarrassing to have to explain, but I did 
so in terms that allowed no possibility of 
mistake. 

“‘T wrote in answer to a letter from you, 
and asked you to call on me at 12 
o'clock!” she replied, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. “What for? There is some mis- 
take, Mr. Brudenell, or some person is 
playing us a trick. I have neither received 
nor replied to any letter from you.” 

She spoke so clearly, and with such an 
air of decision, that I was thunderstruck. 

“But someone at Durham Place cet- 
tainly received and answered it in your 
name,” I insisted. 

“ Where is this letter? Let me see it.” 

The demand was made imperiously. I 
almost groaned. 

“Tt is impossible for me to show it you,” 
I said lamely. “It was—ahem !—stolen 
from me!” 

Alicia favoured me with an incredulous 
glance, and throwing her head back, looked 
at St. Jerome with her eyes half shut, and 
then squeezed some cadmium on to her 
palette with an air of complete absorption. 
This was intolerable. I hurriedly pulled 
forward a chair, and sat down beside her. 

“Let me tell you the whole truth,” I 
blurted out desperately, and thereupon pro- 
ceeded to do so. 

She pretended to be intensely amused at 
my father’s behaviour, and persisted that 
the whole affair was an elaborate practical 
joke on his part. 

“T can’t think how you could be so 
absurd as to imagine that this reply came 
from me,” she said loftily. “Am I the 
sort of girl who writes stiff letters ?” 

I ventured to interpolate that I did not 
know, and would like an opportunity of 
judging, but she ignored the interruption, 
and continued with a heightened colour : 

“If you had written me a nice letter, I 
should have responded in a similar strain.” 

At this interesting stage we were inter- 
rupted by a Roman-nosed female, who 
almost submerged the easel in her efforts 
to examine a small picture behind it. Just 
as I was despairing of ever getting rid of 
her, Alice calmly reversed two of the 
brushes that lay on a chair ready for use, 
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and then sweetly directed the Roman- 
nosed female’s attention to the fact that 
she had accidentally got two great splashes 
of paint on her gown. 

“Turpentine may take them out if it is 
applied at once,” she suggested, in a sym- 
pathetic tone. 

When relieved of our incubus in this 
masterly manner, she said, coaxingly : 

“Tell me what was in this mysterious 
letter that you received.” 

“T can tell you every word,” I answered 
enthusiastically. ‘The note purported to 
come from Durham Place, and it ran: 
‘Dear Mr. Brudenell,—Your letter was not 
such a surprise as it would have been six 
months ago, as latterly my thoughts have 
often turned to the past———’” 

“How could you think I should write 
such twaddle?” Alice interrupted, scorn 
fully ; “it sounds like my grandmother. 
But go on.” 

I was only waiting a chance to do so: 
“¢T shall be at home and disengaged at 
12 o'clock to-morrow. I do not feel 
inclined to say more now, and I do not 
know that it is necessary for me to do so 
. . . . And then it was signed: 
‘Yours faithfully, Alicia Smith.’” 

She looked at me with startled eyes. 

“ Alicia Smith!” she repeated slowly ; 
“if you addressed your letter to Alicia 
Smith, that accounts for my not receiving 
= 

“TIsn’t your name Alicia?” I queried 
stupidly. 

“ Certainly not! I was christened Mary 
Alice, and am generally known by my 


second name. Aunt Doadie is Alicia 
Smith!” 

I was thunderstruck. Here was a nice 
situation. 


“Then you mean that your aunt wrote 
the stiff epistle asking me to call at 12 
o’clock ?” 

She nodded with an unwontedly serious 
expression. 

“Worse than that,” she said solemnly. 
“Don’t you understand that Aunt Doadie 
read my letter and thought it was for 
her?” 

“Impossible!” I ejaculated, and even 
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as I spoke I felt that this was the only 
solution. 

“Why impossible ? ” 

“ Because in the note I wrote you, after 
asking your forgiveness for my atrocious 
behaviour, I went on to say that it was the 
dearest wish of. my heart to call you my 
wife.” 

I was flushed, and felt some slight 
embarrassment, but nothing could exceed 
her sublime unconsciousness. She ap- 
peared not to understand that a proposal 
of marriage had just been made, and 
looked at me with an unaccountable air 
of distress. 

“Oh, poor, poor, poor Aunt Doadie!” 
she said with a burst of grief. “Help me 
to pack up my things. I can’t stop here 
any longer. I never, never was so sorry 
about anything in my life.” 

I felt so hopelessly at sea that I was 
glad to obey orders in silence. However, 
as we left the Museum, I ventured to 
suggest that I did not quite understand 
why she was so distressed. 

“Tt was your father,” she said in a 
hushed whisper. 

“My father?” I repeated in amazement. 
She actually stopped in the courtyard and 
stamped her little foot with vexation. 

“How inconceivably stupid you men 
are!” she burst out fiercely. “ It was your 
father that Aunt Doadie has loved all her 
life! It was your father that went away to 
India and married someone else! And now 
you add to the injury by writing an 
ambiguously worded letter, which she has 
answered, thinking he was anxious to atone 
for the past.” 

I could see how the mistake arose now. 
Fool that I was not to have thought of it 
before! The note that I had opened that 
morning was addressed to Clement Brude- 
nell; but now that the dad was in England, 
I was only Clement Brudenell, Junior. 

“T am so sorry! What ought we to 
do?” I asked eagerly. 

“It is too late to do anything,” she 
answered miserably. “If your father has 
kept the appointment, she must know by 


_” 


It was so distressing to me to watch her 
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walking along, and brushing away a tear 
every few minutes, that I rather lost my 
head. 

“Miss Smith is a very attractive woman,” 
I observed sapiently. “I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the Dad asked her to marry him 
after all.” 

She was extremely offended at this sup- 
position, which was the purest conjecture 
on my part. 

“From what I have heard, I am not pre- 
possessed in your father’s favour,” she 
observed severely ; “ but I imagine even he 
will shrink from saying to a woman: ‘ As 
you made a mistake, and accepted me 
before you were asked, I don’t mind being 
magnanimous and fulfilling your expecta- 
tions.’ ” 

“You do not know my father,” I retorted 
angrily. “The mistake arose through no 
fault of his, and I, for one, can always trust 
him to do what is right and just and 
kind.” ‘ 

I was expecting that a quarrel was immi- 
nent, but Alice was so miserable that she 
had very little spirit left. 

“Of course you are quite right to defend 
your father,” she replied with meekness ; 
“but I am so distressed about Aunt.” 

At this moment we turned into Durham 
Place. 

“Why, there they both are on the bal- 
cony!” exclaimed Alice. And, sure 
enough, there was Aunt Doadie most 
becomingly dressed, with a little flush on 
her cheeks that restored her lost youth, 
while the Dad stood beside her, looking as 
jolly as a sand-boy. She waved her hand 
to us smilingly, and the Dad rushed down- 
stairs to greet us with rapture. 

“So this is Mary Alice Smith,” he said, 
with a wink at me. “And have you said 
‘Yes’ to Clem, my dear? And are you 
going to be his little wife ?” 

Here was a nice way to behave! I posi- 
tively shivered at -his boldness, but Alice, 
with a meekness which she reserves for 
special occasions, and has certainly never 
exhibited since, answered : 

“ Yes, please,” like a good little school- 
girl. 

“ You take a load off my mind,” said the 
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Dad, holding her hand and patting it, while 
I wondered jealously when my turn would 
come ; “you must know that Clem wrote 
you a letter, rather a particular letter, 
yesterday, and I not only forgot to post it, 
but have lost it.” 

I caught my breath in astonishment, and 
Alice listened with her eyes like saucers. 

“Unpardonably careless on my part!” 
he went on mournfully, “but my thoughts 
have been occupied with some private 
business in which your aunt was con- 
cerned. When you come upstairs she will 
tell you all about it, and you will see that 
I really had a good excuse.” 

He finished slily and with the ghost of a 
wink ; then, finding that Alice’s eyes were 
full of tears, and that she was incapable of 
replying, he literally pushed her into my 
arms and fled. 

* Aunt Doadie has no idea that any mis- 
take was made, and he means to behave so 
that she will never discover it,” said Alice, 
summing up the facts judicially. ‘Oh, 
Clement, I think your father is just 
splendid !” 

I quite agreed with her, but I was 
making an effort to seem cool and 
collected, so responded lightly : 

“Tt will be a funny relationship, and, 
after all, you will never get your own 
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letter ! 
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“Tf you exerted yourself, very much,” 
she observed archly, “ perhaps you could 
write me another.” 

Five minutes later a few chords were 
struck on the piano upstairs; we started 
apart guiltily. 

“Let us go up to them,” suggested 
Alice. “Aunt is playing.” 

“And the Dad is going to sing,” I 
finished the sentence as she opened the 
door, and the first lines of the song floated 
down the stairs: 

‘** My love is like the red, red rose, 
That’s newly blown in June; 

My love is like a melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune.” 

“It seems a pity that she must find it 
out some day,” I remarked pessimistically. 
Alice held up her little hand to silence me 
as we waited on the staircase, and the song 


continued : 
**So fair art thou, my bonnie lass! 
So much in love am I, 
That I will come again, my dear, 
Though all the seas run dry!” 


“* Why should she ever find out ? ” asked 
Alice, in a calmly superior manner. ‘ You 
wait and see; she will never dream of such 
a thing.” 

She was a true prophetess. It was a very 
happy marriage, and Aunt Doadie never 
suspected that there was anything unusual 
in its arrangement. 
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OLD WHITSUNTIDE CUSTOMS 


By K. M. 


HE Whitsuntide holiday has nowadays 
no special characteristic to distinguish 
it from any of the other annual regulation 
holidays. There was a time, however, when 
there were sundry festivities which were 
inseparably connected with it. There were, 
for instance, those convivial parochial meet- 
ings, the Whitsun-ales, so called from an 
Anglo-Saxon word, meaning merry-making 
or feasting. In olden days “ales” took 
place at various times of the year, in various 
connections, and under various names; 
there were Leet-ales, Lamb-ales, Bride-ales, 
and Midsummer-ales. Theales of Whitsun 
were called Church-ales ; they were held in 
the church-house of the parish, and a con- 
siderable amount of money was made at 
them in various ways, which, says an old 
book, was used to “repaire the church or 
chappel, to buy bookes for service, cuppes 
for the celebration of the Sacrament, and 
other necessaries.” The Whitsun-ales seem 
always to have been held with a worthy 
object. A writer on the subject says that 
in a certain large parish with which he was 
familiar, there was no poor-rate, but that 
the Church-ales of Whitsun “did the busi- 
ness.” The householders of the parish met 
thereat and were merry, and gave their 
charity. The young people were there too, 
and had dancing and bowling and shooting 
at butts; the ancients sitting gravely by 
and looking on. “All things were civil 
and without scandal.” 

The due celebration of the Whitsun-ales, 
as may be imagined, involved from first to 
last a good deal of outlay. To meet this 
fell to the lot of the churchwardens, who 
levied contributions for the purpose on the 
parishioners, both in money and in kind. 
They appear to have made collection all 
round the parish, of whatsoever provision 
or money it pleased the people voluntarily 
to bestow; each gave what he could, 
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“whereby the stock by many smalls grew 
to a meetly greatnesse, so that at Whitsun- 
tide folk could assemble at the church- 
house and there merrily feed on their owne 
victuals,” and also on the good things 
bought out of the “church stocke.” In 
some towns a quantity of malt was bought 
with the money collected, and made into 
strong ale, and this sold to the parishioners ; 
the money going to parochial uses. 

Besides the church-ales, morris-dancing 
or mumming was a great feature of the 
Whitsuntide festivities. The old English 
morris-dance, as everyone knows, was a 
quaint open-air representation of the adven- 
tures of Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 
The principal performers in it were Robin 
Hood himself, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, 
Little John, and the Fool on his Hobby- 
horse, who marched on the scene of action 
in procession, each surrounded by a special 
band of satellites. First came a group of 
foresters and flower-crowned maidens, then 
Robin Hood in his suit of Lincoln-green, 
with Little John on his right hand, followed 
by a group of attendants. The procession 
of Maid Marian came next; two maidens 
preceding her strewing flowers, and a bevy 
of others walking at her side in “sky- 
coloured rochets, girt with crimson girdles.” 
Now followed Friar Tuck, Robin Hood’s 
jovial chaplain, clad in russet habit, and 
carrying a huge quarter-staff over his 
shoulder, and the Fool on his Hobby-horse 
brought up the rear in parti-coloured dress 
and with bauble held aloft. The Fool was 
destined to be the centre of attraction in 
the morris-dance which followed, as he cur- 
vetted here and there on his ridiculous 
charger. Hardly less popular was Friar 
Tuck, solemnly patrolling the enclosure set 
apart for the dancers, dropping his quarter- 
staff on unruly toes that overstepped the 
boundary, and adjuring those who swore 

Y 
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at such treatment to go home and say 
paternosters instead. 

The performance of the morris-dance was 
not by any means restricted to Whitsuntide, 
but how intimately it was connected with 
that feast is seen in the allusion Shake- 
speare makes to it in Henry V., where 
the Dauphin, speaking of his preparation 
for war with England, says :— 

** And let us do it with no show of fear; 
No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance.”’ 

In former times Whit Monday, to the 
Londoner, meant Greenwich Fair. Thou- 
sands of people flocked there by stage-coach 
and wherry to find the narrow street of the 
town lined with shows and stalls. Other 
fairs of lesser importance were held also on 
that day, for an old almanack of 1677 has 
the following entry opposite Whitsuntide:— 

** At Islington 
A fair they hold 


Where cakes and ale 
Are to be sold. 


At Highgate and 
At Holloway 
The like is kept 
Here every day. 


At Totnam Court 
And Kentish Town 
And all those places 
Up and down.” 


And, besides all these gay doings, there 
was always on Whit Tuesday the well-known 


festivity of the Eton Montem. This obser- 
vance was a relic of the quaint ceremony of 
the election of the Boy Bishop which ob- 
tained formerly throughout the English 
cathedrals, and many of the grammar- 
schools, and which was observed on St. 
Nicholas’ Day. 

The Boy Bishop was solemnly elected 
and installed in his cathedral with full 
episcopal honours by mock clergy—gener- 
ally the cathedral choristers.. In some 
dioceses—notably in that of Salisbury—his 
election was no mere form, for he benefited 
substantially by it, and is said to have had 
the right to dispose of all livings that fell 
vacant during his brief tenure. After the 
ceremony of his election it was customary 
for the little new Bishop, clad in episcopal 
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robes, to march with his clergy in proces- 
sion round the neighbourhood, levying a 
tax of money, as they went, on the on- 
lookers. This was known as the Bishop’s 
subsidy, and was demanded by the boys 
as a right. 

With the dawn of the Reformation, the 
pastime of the Boy Bishop gradually dis- 
appeared ; the spirit of it survived, how- 
ever, as has been said already, in the form 
of the Eton Montem. This ceremony 
consisted of the Etonians marching in 
procession on Whit Tuesday to Salt Hill, 
where they elected one of their number to 
be their captain, dined, and marched back 
to college again in the evening. The pro- 
cession, in contradistinction to that in 
which it originated, was strictly military, 
the vestments of the Boy Bishop and his 
clergy becoming the uniforms of an officer 
and the soldiers under him. The Bishop's 
subsidy found a counterpart in the col- 
lection of money from the bystanders 
during the march ad montem. This was 
made by certain koys called salt-bearers, 
who gave the donors in exchange a little 
salt—the emblem of wit and learning— 
thereby pledging themselves to become 
well versed in the same. In course of 
time the Eton Montem, instead of being 
observed every Whit Tuesday, became a 
biennial affair, and then triennial. This 
rule was adhered to until the year 1847, 
when, for various reasons, it was abolished 
altogether. 

All these old Whitsuntide ceremonies 
are interesting enough, but by far the most 
ancient and striking of them all was the 
celebration of the Whitsun Mysteries by 
the Trade-guilds of the old city of Chester, 
on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
in Whitsun-week. 

These quaint performances of events 
recorded in Bible history were originally 
organised in the days when the Bible was 
interdicted, in order to familiarise the 
people therewith. This they did in the 
most ingenuous manner, mixing up all 
sorts of secular legends and traditions with 
Bible History, and naively bringing the 
whole up to date by interlarding it with 
medizeval customs and modes of speech. 
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The first recorded performance of the 
Chester Mysteries took place about the end 
of the thirteenth century ; from that time 
onward it became an annual institution, and 
continued till the Reformation banished it 
as savouring of popery and profanity and 
other horrors.- The plays followed sacred 
history closely, from the Fall of Lucifer to 
Doomsday; they were represented in a 
series of pageants, twenty-four in number, 
which were acted in the picturesque streets 
of Chester, on large movable stages, open 
on the four sides so that all could see. 
The whole performance was excellently 
organised. Nine of the pageants were 
performed on Whit Monday, nine on the 
Tuesday, and the remainder on _ the 
Wednesday. Each scene was played in 
every principal street of the town ; the first 
moving on directly it was finished, and the 
next immediately taking its place, so that 
ali the pageants were being acted in 
different parts at one and the same time. 

The people of Chester, from all accounts, 
loved their mysteries, throwing themselves 


into them heart and soul, and receiving 
the strange statements made therein with 


sublime credulity. Certain of the pageants 
were, of course, more popular than others ; 
the favourites being those which were most 
realistic, or which relieved the solemnity of 
the occasion by a touch of humour. An 
immensely popular scene was “The Story 
of Noah’s Flood,” because of the amusing 
part which Noah’s wife played in it. It was 
her rdle to be refractory about entering the 
ark, preferring to be left behind with the 
wicked. After a great deal of “ business,” 
she was finally dragged in by Shem, whereat 
she relieved her feelings ina truly feminine 
manner, and brought down the “house” by 
boxing the ears of the mild and inoffensive 
Noah. 

Other favourite pageants (because of the 
realistic way in which they were treated) 
were the “Fall of Lucifer” and the “ Day 
of Judgment.” Like the play-goers of 
to-day, the good simple Chester folk loved 
to be thrilled, and it was particularly blood- 
curdling to gaze straight into hell’s mouth, 
as represented in the scenery of the. pageant 
by the old symbol of a flaming fire alight 
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in the open jaws of a huge whale; also to 
hear the ear-piercing wail of lost souls, and 
to behold them with their blackened faces 
and their flame-suggesting dresses of red 
and yellow, with the devil mounting guard 
over them in winged, close-fitting leather 
dress, covered with hair and feathers, and 
ending in claws over the hands and feet. 
By way of a final harrowing touch to the 
dismal condition of the lost, the souls of 
the saved, appropriately (?) dressed in white 
leather, looked on at them comfortably 
from the other side of the stage. 

The Pageant of the Shepherds of Beth- 
lehem was one of the most remarkable of 
the whole twenty-four, because of the 
quaint details it gave of medizeval country- 
life. The scene on the plains of Bethle- 
hem was brought most naively up to date. 
Chambers’s “ Book of Days” says it began 
with a sort of picnic of the three shepherds; 
then followed a wrestling match, then the 
apparition of the angels, and the departure 
of the shepherds for Bethlehem. They 
took with them quaint gifts to offer the 
Child —the first, a bell; the second, a 
“spoune, to eate,” says he to Christ, “ thy 
pottage withal at noune”; the third, a 
“cape,” for he says, “I have nothing elles.” 
Then followed the shepherds’ boys with 
still more remarkable offerings, “‘a pipe to 
make the woode ringe, and a nuthooke 
to pull down aples, peares, and plumes, 
that ould Josephe nede not hurte his 
thombes.” 

One can well imagine the ingenuous 
appreciation with which Chester people 
watched these yearly plays, and the pride 
which the different guilds took in their 
several pageants ; the tanners, for instance, 
in the “ Fall of Lucifer,” which always fell 
to their lot, and the water-drawers of the 
Dee in “The Story of Noah’s Flood,” 
which they invariably played. One can 
picture, too, the eagerness with which the 
Whitsuntide Feast was looked forward to, 
and the gaiety of the old town of Chester 
thronged with troops of excited spectators, 
and with the queer wheeled four-square 
stages bearing their pageant through the 
crowded picturesque streets in order to 
teach the people “holsome doctrine.” 

v—2 





A PESSIMIST IN LOVE 


By W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 


I. 

ULES LAVALLE was twenty-three and 
J his own master. He was, moreover, 
rich, for his father, a leading silk merchant 
of Lyons, had left him property which 
brought him in an annual rental of some 
50,000 francs. He ought to have been 
happy, but was not. The reader will ask, 
Why? Perhaps the briefest and simplest 
answer to this question is, Because he was 
of an introspective turn of mind. 

It is a curious fact that a close scrutiny 
of the inner recesses of our own nature—a 
minute investigation of our own private 
“chamber of imagery,” and its multifarious 
contents, has an inevitable tendency to 
make the mental eye jaundiced when it 
condescends to survey the outer world and 
our fellow mortals. The order, the beauty, 
the symmetry of the former are by no 
means naively accepted at their own valua- 
tion, but are arraigned and condemned 
at the bar of intellect as pretentious frauds, 
whose fraudulence is at once petty and 
pitiful because it is so evanescent; while 
the latter are credited with no virtue save a 
lively regard for the first cardinal number. 
And the result of all this is simply unhappi- 
ness for the individual who is not content to 
take things as he finds them, and look 
upon this perplexing earth of ours as the 
“ best of all possible worlds.” 

Our young man, at whose feet that 
world lay like an exaggerated oyster 
waiting to be opened with that golden 
knife, to whose potent edge all things 
yield, was a votary of the philosophy of 
despair, and a disciple of Arthur von 
Schopenhauer, the dead hierophant of 
modern pessimism. Possessed by that 
demon of discontent and unrest which 
invariably attends the steps of those who 
thus gloomily attempt to solve the 
riddles of human life and the universe, 
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he had been for the last two years, 
in fact since his father’s death, a wan- 
derer over the face of Europe. For it was 
his mania to hear the most celebrated 
professors discussing his favourite theme, 
and demonstrating, to their own complete 
satisfaction and his, that this world was a 
mistake, pain the “ predominant partner ” 
in human life, and man a miserable shadow. 

Returning from the “margin of fair 
Zurich’s waters,” where he had been sitting 
at the feet of that renowned pessimist, Dr. 
Koller, he halted at Lausanne, and put up 
at the Hétel Gibbon, still redolent of the 
memories of a kindred spirit who had once 
deigned to while away the hours between 
time and eternity by recording the move- 
ments of the puppets which flitted across 
the fantastic stage of life when Rome was 
tottering to her fall. 

Lausanne pleased our hero. Like 
Gibbon and Byron, he felt the glamour of 
the old town, embowered in its hills and 
vineyards, with its quaint medizval 
buildings, its leafy environs, its grotte, and 
its quiet little port Ouchy, where the 
ancient and solitary tower stands sentinel 
over the blue waters of Geneva, which are 
there at their bluest. 

But his favourite resort, morning and 
afternoon, was the grassy promenade on 
the borders of the lake, adjoining the 
Hétel Gibbon and the Cantonal Council 
Hall. Walking here, or pausing beneath 
the trees, which were rapidly putting forth 
their foliage that genial spring, he would 
smoke his cigar with a zest—it must be 
allowed that his Cubans were of the 
choicest—which was somewhat at variance 
with his depreciatory visions of human life 
and the good things thereof, and gazing 
across the broad ripples at the dim, 
blue outline of the mountains of Savoy, 
would indulge in tranquil reflections upon 












the vanity of the phantasmagoria around 
him, which enthralled his soul despite his 
inner conviction of its nullity. 

“T hate being rich,” he said to himself 
one glorious evening, as the westering sun 
was fast changing the turquoise of the lake 
to topaz—“ I hate being rich ; I hate being 
thought so and called so. A golden trim- 
ming can certainly impart an adventitious 
lustre to the rosy skirts 
of the mirage of life; 
but the gold and the 
rose vanish when the 
black cloud of death 
descends on the fair il- 
lusion. Knowing this, 
I value money at its 
true worth; and the re- 
putation of wealth is a 
still greater nuisance 
than the actual posses- 
sion of it. It attracts 
flatterers, knaves, and 
sycophants, who buzz 
around you like flies 
around the Homeric 
milk-pails in the swel- 
tering summer of Asia 
Minor, with the amiable 
intention of battening 
upon you and_ your 
substance if you will 
only allow them ; while 
you sigh, and sigh in 
vain, for one true, 
unsophisticated human 
heart that will love you 
for yourself. 

Sometimes I wish that 
I could turn all my 
wealth into bullion, tie 
that bullion up in sacks, and hurl it into 
the lake; but then Geneva, unlike the 
Rhine of the Nibelungen, has no dragon 
to guard the accursed treasure, and it would 
be of no earthly use to the fishes. Some- 
times I have thought of bestowing it, by deed 
of gift or otherwise, upon the first ragged 
tramp I might happen to come across. 
But what would be the result if I did? In 
the first place, I should give him the 
opportunity of displaying the hideous vice 
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‘¢ Mademorselle, can you 
forgive the intrusion 
of a stranger?” 
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of ingratitude on a very colossal scale in- 
deed; in the next, he would assuredly 
either go mad and run amok, or else go in 
for the slower process of killing himself 
with drink. On the whole, perhaps, 
I had better keep it myself.” 

Thus did common-sense, according to its 
wont, gain the victory over a very un- 
practical philosophy. 





Having arrived at this provisional con- 
clusion, M. Jules Lavalle closed the small 
pocket edition of Schopenhauer’s “Parerga,” 
which generally accompanied him in his 
peregrinations, and bethought him of his 
hotel and a glass of Villeneuve, when 
suddenly his eye fell upon a young girl who 
was sitting alone upon one of the benches 
beneath the trees. Her attire was of the 


plainest, but it was not that of a Aaysanne, 
and, inexpensive as it was, evinced, as only 
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dress can, the perfect good taste of the 
wearer, enhancing, rather than distracting 
from, her beauty by its very simplicity. 

Our philosopher was fain to confess to 
himself that her and figure were 
simply ravishing. Had Geneva lent the 
azure which it had just relinquished for 
topaz to those heavenly eyes? Could the 
wild strawberry, looking forth from the 
shelter of its leaves in some secluded dell 
of the Juras, vie in ruby hue with that small 
bewitching mouth? Common-sense, as we 
have seen, had routed philosophy a 
moment before ; now love, or some feeling 
very much akin to it, routed the combined 
forces of philosophy and common-sense, 
and the confirmed pessimist, having 
feasted his eyes as long as he dared upon 
the fair vision, strolled back to the Hdtel 
Gibbon, haunted by the glamour of a 
woman’s face, and very unphilosophically 
swearing to himself that he woz/d see that 
face again. 


face 


II. 

When ghosts, probably from want of 
something better to do in their super- 
mundane sphere, vouchsafe to revisit the 
glimpse of the moon, they generally select 
a special place and a certain hour for their 
manifestations. You can always tell when 
and where to find your “ spook,” who is 
apparently, just like yourself, a creature of 
habit. 

Now Jules Lavalle had seen, not a ghost, 
but an angel. Yet in reckoning up his 
chances of meeting her again, it occurred 
to him that even angels may not be wholly 
free from those iron bonds of custom which 
so closely confine ordinary mortals, and that 
it was just possible that a second avatar 
of his particular angel might take place in 
the same charming spot by the waters of 
Geneva, and at the same calm sweet hour 
preceding the gloaming. Anyhow, he 
could but go and see; there could be no 
harm in that, and the thing was worth 
trying. Go and see he did, with the 
gratifying result that his surmise proved 
quite correct. 

For it so fell cut that the next afternoon 
when Jules, hastening on the wings of 
love, and timing himself by his watch, had 
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made his way to his Ardath—his “ field of 
vision,” his zeal was rewarded and the 
truth of his theory confirmed. On the 
same bench, beneath the same lime, he 
beheld the lovely, pensive features which 
had haunted his dreams the night before. 

On the f/age, at the spa, and, in fact, in 
all places of public resort, there is always a 
spot to which the herd gravitate as though 
by common consent. Outside the limits 
of that magic circle comparative peace and 
retirement may be obtained by those who 
dislike the “ madding crowd.” 

That afternoon a band was performing 
at the other end of the promenade, and 
either the music or the gregarious instinct 
to which we have alluded, had attracted the 
bonnes and their charges, the soldiers, the 
citizens, and the visitors ; so that the place 
where the girl sat was, in a sense, lonely 
and deserted. 

Standing at a respectful distance, Jules 
furtively, but intently, regarded her without 
exciting any unwelcome observation. 

Alas ! what had happened ? 

While the mellow sunbeams invested hei 
fair head with an aureola, while the soft 
breeze from the lake played with the stray 
locks of her golden hair, while the dulcet 
strains of the music stole upon her ear, 
she was weeping—weeping ‘as though her 
very heart would break. What weight of 
earthly sorrow was crushing a being so 
young, so pure, so beautiful ? 

A true man can always bear his own 
grief stoically enough; the grief of the 
woman he loves makes him forget himself. 

And Jules, for the nonce, forgot him- 
self. He timidly approached the mourner, 


‘and raising his hat with an air of deep 


respect, addressed her : 

“ Mademoiselle, can you forgive the in- 
trusion of a stranger? I am grieved to see 
you suffer. If in any way I can be of 
service to you, command me.” 

The words were trivial—banal, perhaps— 
but there was the ring of truth and feeling 
in them, and the girl was swift to recognise 
it. If there had been a breach of the 
convenances in his thus accosting her with- 
out an introduction, the circumstances, 
perhaps, justified it. She could see that 
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Jules was watching Bianca at her eternal embroidery. 


he meant every word he said ; and youth is 
slow to suspect evil. 

She blushed vividly as she replied, “I 
thank you, monsieur, but you can do 
nothing for me. Death is my only refuge.” 

“Death!” murmured Jules, aghast. 

“Yes, monsieur, it is even so,” sighed 
the girl, as she vaguely turned her troubled 
eyes towards the lake. 

“Tt is utter madness.” 

“ Perhaps so, but 

“May I be permitted to know—believe 
me, no idle curiosity prompts my question 
—what misfortunes can have induced one 
so young and lovely to entertain such a 
dreadful idea? Suicide is the last resource 
of those who have been hopelessly worsted in 
the conflict of life ; you are only just enter- 
ing the arena. I am a philosopher—or, at 
least, have studied philosophy—and if you 
will but listen, I feel convinced that I 
shall be able to adduce good and _ suf- 
ficient reasons against such a fatal step. 

“Can it be,” he went on with a certain 
diffidence—for he was young to play the 
part of father confessor—and no incon- 
siderable anxiety as to her reply, “ that you 
have been disappointed in love?” 


“Oh, no, indeed, monsieur, I assure 
you!” and her sweet face flushed a still 
more rosy red. 

This, at all. events, was a relief to our 
hero, who, actuated by a feeling stronger 
than that of mit/eid, or sympathy for one’s 
unhappy fellow creatures, which even the 
uncompromising Schopenhauer permits 
and encourages, went on to quote with 
eager, impassioned eloquence every dis- 
sausive against suicide that he could think 
of. 


His hearer, however, was quite un- 
shaken in her resolution. 

“It is good and kind of you, monsieur,” 
she said, “to trouble yourself about the 
fate of a friendless girl; but there is really 


no other course open to me. Even you 
will acknowledge this when you have heard 
my story. My name is Bianca Casaldoni. 
My father was a poor, but clever, Florentine 
artist, who thought, like so many of my 
countrymen, that beyond the Alps he might 
find the fame and fortune which he had 
long sought in vain upon the banks of 
Amo. My mother clung to our poor 
home, and he loved her too much - to 
disregard her wishes ; but on her death, 
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two years ago, he left Italy for Switzerland, 
taking us with him, my little sisters, Isolina 
and Marietta, and myself. We wandered 
about Switzerland, and finally settled down 
here in Lausanne. Last winter I lost my 
poor father, who fell a victim to pneumonia, 


we 


tf 


\ | | = 
it 


| 





“Oh, Jules, it was you who 


induced by poverty, exposure, and despair. 
For two months I have been without work ; 
our slender stock of money is exhausted, 
and I am unable to support my sisters. I 
cannot bear to see them starve before my 
eyes. They will be better off without me. 
Some charitable person will take com- 
passion on the poor, little, helpless orphans 
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/ . Yesterday I came here to die ; the 
look of the water frightened me, and I had 
not the courage; but to-day——” 

“Dismiss the idea,” cried Jules, who was 
weeping himself, as he interrupted the 
sobbing girl; “dismiss it at once and for 
ever. I will help you.” 

“You?” exclaimed 
the astounded girl. 

“Yes; I will find you 
employment. You shall 
not leave Isolina and 
Marietta.” 

“And you — pardon 
me, monsicur—who are 
you ?” 

This question rather 
staggered Jules, who was 
determined to preserve 
a strict incognito—at 
least for the present 
—and whose dream of 
romance would have 
been shattered if he 
avowed himself a rich 
man. 

“Oh, I—I am only a 
poor student,” he replied 
rather confusedly, “ but 
I know some influential 
people in Lausanne. 
My name is Jules, and 
I am a [Frenchman ; 
but, by-the-by, made- 
moiselle, what can you 
do?” 

“ Embroidery.” 


/ i; 
TLL 
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“ Bien! Meet me 
here to-morrow at the 
same hour. Meanwhile, 


I shall obtain an order 
for work for you. Do 
not fear that you will 
be under an_ obliga- 
tion to a stranger. You will not object 
to pay me a small commission on the 
orders you receive through my recom- 
mendation. We shall thus help one 
another.” 

“Oh, monsieur, you have saved me, and 
I am grateful—so gratefu'.” 

And thus they parted. 


”» 
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Ill 

If Bianca Casaldoni had entertained a 
doubt as to the good faith and loyalty of 
her mysterious friend—if the suspicion had 
occurred to her, after her first enthusiasm 
had cooled down, that fair faces sometimes 
mask black hearts, and that the young man 
who had so unceremoniously introduced 
himself and dispelled her evil dreams of 
suicide by his words of hope and comfort 
might after all turn out to be only a clever 
and unprincipled practical joker who had 
wished to amuse himself at her expense— 
if such unworthy thoughts had even re- 
motely troubled her, they were speedily 
dispelled when she found Jules waiting for 
her at the trysting-place the next evening. 

He advanced smiling to meet her. 

“T am in good time, am I not, Made- 
moiselle Casaldoni?” he said. “And I 
am the bearer of good tidings. I have the 
happiness to tell you that I have been 
successful in my mission. <A gentleman of 
my acquaintance is in love with a certain 
young lady, and wishes to present her with 
a handsome silk portfolio to hold her 
sketches—she is an artist—bearing the 
monograms ‘ J. L.’ and ‘ B. L.’ tastefully em- 
broidered. Here is the case upon which 
you are to exercise your ingenuity, and 
here ”—handing her three twenty - franc 
pieces—“is the payment, less my com- 
mission.” 

“How liberal!” exclaimed Bianca joy- 
fully; “ but it is scarcely right that I should 
take the money before I have done the 
work.” 

“You must have no hesitation on that 
score,” said Jules quickly. “He is very 
wealthy, this friend of mine, and always likes 
to pay in advance.” 

“Dear little Isolina and _ Marietta,” 
murmured poor Bianca, with a happy sigh. 
“They will not starve now, and I——” 

“And you, mademoiselle,” interposed her 
companion gently, “need no longer look 
upon the beautiful lake as a possible grave.” 

“I have something more to tell you,” he 
presently ‘added. “When you have 
finished the portfolio, an old lady, the 
mother of another friend, requires a red 
silk cushion embroidered. The design 
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this time is to be a bunch of the stately 
flowers of your own glorious city—the lilies 
of St. John.” 

“How can I thank you enough, Mon- 
sieur Jules ?” 

“There is really no occasion; as I have 
said, in serving you I am serving myself ; it 
is a case of mutual accommodation.” 

But the grateful Bianca did not regard 
the matter in that light. 

* * * * 

The weeks flew by. Bianca was as 
merry and musical as a cicada. She was 
simply inundated with work, for no sooner 
was one order executed than her industrious 
agent Jules had another ready for her. 
She often playfully remarked to him that 
she would soon make her fortune. Her 
busy needle never rested, and yet she 
seemed to thrive upon the incessant labour. 
Her step was as light and as buoyant as 
that of a roe ; her eyes were bright, and the 
colour had returned to her pallid cheeks. 

And Jules? Well, his conduct of late 
had been passing strange. Shortly after his 
impromptu introduction to Bianca he had 
flung his volume of Schopenhauer into the 
lake—thus openly and defiantly breaking 
with that worthy’s philosophy—for no other 
reason than because one day while perusing 
this book he had come across this dictum, 
“Beauty does not exist,” and had there and 
then given the desponding Arthur the lie 
direct, indignantly muttering, “What of 
Bianca?” whom, as he ought in common 
justice to have remembered, poor Schopen- 
hauer had never seen. 

He had become a frequent visitor—on 
business—at Bianca’s humble abode in the 
Rue Grand Chéne. To this, of course, 
not even the most fastidious Swiss Mrs. 
Grundy could object. He was also a 
prime favourite with Isolina and Marietta, 
on whose behalf he was wont to invest 
largely in the chocolate and confectionery 
for which Lausanne is justly famous. 

Things, in fact, were fast approaching a 
climax, and one day that climax arrived. 

Jules was watching Bianca at her eternal 
embroidery, and an awkward yet eloquent 
silence had fallen between the two. 
Never—no, not even on that memorable 
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day when he had first seen her sitting by 
the lake, had she looked so enchanting. 

Scarce knowing what he did, impelled by 
the sheer fascination of her presence and 
attitude, as her graceful head, with its 
coronal of golden hair, bent over her work, 
he stooped down and kissed her small, 
shell-like ear, murmuring as he did so, in 
her own sweet Tuscan dialect, which he 
had picked up during their acquaintance : 

“TI love you, Bianca; will you be my 
wife ?” 

There was the pause of a moment. 
Bianca did not raise her head. 
the whispered words : 

“Oh, Jules, I am so happy. We are 
poor, but we are young; we can work, we 
can live for one another, and love makes 
one forget poverty.” 


Then came 


These sweet words completed the con- 
version of a pessimist. Jules was now an 
enthusiastic optimist. Could the world be 
evil when it contained—-Bianca ? 

* * * * 


It was a glad surprise for the fair 
Florentine when, on the day of their 
marriage, her husband conducted her to a 
magnificent villa at Ouchy which he had 
just purchased. It was a still greater, and 
scarcely less joyous, surprise when, upon 
entering the luxuriously furnished saloon, 
she was confronted by the various articles 
which Jules had from time to time given 
her to embroider. 

“Oh, Jules, it was you who—— 

“Yes, dearest; forgive me. When I 
figured as a commission agent and told 
you the story of my poverty, I was guilty of 
my first and, I hope, last acts of deception. 
After all, my lies were only ‘white lies ’— 
lies told with a good object ; and even now 
I can scarcely regret them; for they were 
the means of saving you from suicide, re- 
lieving your distress, and gaining me the 
sweetest wife in Switzerland—or the world. 
Although at one time, I am fain to confess, 
I never thought that I should pose as a 
Pessimist in Love.” 


” 


NIGHTFALL 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


ER mantle is a fold of deepening mist, 
The star of eve’ her eye; 
Her brow a vapour that the sun hath kissed 
With gold as he passed by. 
Her feet, wherewith she travels tangled ways 
Are wrapped in lowland haze. 


She holds her hands forth o’er a world forworn, 
She casts her mantle wide; 
‘And they who feared to face the tearful morn, 


Rest and are satisfied ; 


Beneath her healing touch their sorrows cease 
In sweet oblivious peace. 


She hath a whisper for the forest birds, 
To charm them into rest; 

She hath a power to lull with crooning words 
The babe upon the breast. 

She leads all little children by the hand 
To realms of fairyland. 








how the 


impressions 
early childhood persist 
through life, and colour our thoughts on 


T is curious 
formed in 


men and things. However increased in 
importance and fuller of a deeper meaning 
certain anniversaries have since become to 
us, something quite trivial which connects 
them with our early years at once presents 
itself to our minds when the subject comes 
up in conversation. For instance, the 
thought of Whitsuntide is always associated 
in my mind with a bonnet. It was the 
custom of the squire’s lady, in the country 
village where I spent my childhood, to 
appear at church on Whit Sunday morning 
ina new bonnet. Men, women, and children 
went to church that day with a full and 
certain conviction that this event would 
happen. The secret was well kept 
throughout the previous week, and it is no 
exaggeration to say, although only the 
children would have admitted the fact, that 
the whole congregation awaited in eager 
anticipation the opening of the side door, 
through which the lady would enter arrayed 
in her new head-gear. The appearance of 
the lady carried with it, in a practical form, 
“The Promise of May”: it brought home, 
even to a country congregation, accustomed 
to live at close quarters with Nature, the 
arrival of Spring... But there was more in 
the public interest taken in the matter 
than this appeal to the imagination im- 
plies. For the bonnet was nearly always 
a thing of beauty and up to date. 
The prayers and hymns were steeped 
in Pentecostal allusions; but as they 


prayed and sang, the eyes of the vicar, the 
choir, and the congregation were continu- 
ally wandering towards the squire’s pew. 
The vicar preached to a pre-occupied .con- 








gregation a little sermon full of the teaching 
associated with Whit Sunday; but human 
nature is feeble, and the lesson of the week 
was all the time in the squire’s pew. At 
the close of the service the congregation 
gathered, as is the custom in the country, 
at the church gate, and the “lesson” was 
discussed—by some in reverential whispers, 
by others in outspoken language. And by 
Trinity Sunday those who had waited for 
the initiative of the squire’s lady had pro- 
bably altered, constructed, or purchased 
bonnets which were more or less feeble 
imitations of the great original. Indeed, 
to the children, Trinity was even more 
interesting than Whit Sunday; there were 
more new bonnets, and children especially 
admire the imitative faculty. 

Since those days the bonnet, as an article 
of woman’s attire, has been deposed, and 
the hatis all victorious. Of-late there have 
been, it is true, ominous rumours of the 
revival of the bonnet, and the ladies and 
gentlemen who think out and design the 
fashions have evidently been sending out 
feelers in all directions to discover how the 
proposed change would be regarded. The 
fact of the matter is, so victorious has 
been the hat, so spoilt by the monopoly it 
has enjoyed, that it has been in danger 
of becoming ridiculous. During one or 
two recent seasons the enormities whicli 
passed for hats aroused in the lovers of 
simplicity a desire for revolution. And so 
the word “bonnet” was whispered. It is 
said by those who ought to know that the 
anxiety of ladies to appear well-dressed 
does not arise from a desire to please 
men, but in order to compete favourably 
with members of their own sex. I am 
not at all concerned with motives; it is 
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enough for a mere man to recognise that 
the ladies’ wishes must be regarded in 
matters of this kind. Moreover, it is 
the pleasing duty of many men to find 
the means by which the desired object 
is attained, and so I make no apology 
for exhibiting an interest in the subject. 
Some men are even graciously allowed 
a voice in the selection. Yet I know 
nothing more soul-disturbing, more be- 
wildering, to the average man, than a 
milliner’s show room. I have the warmest 
sympathy with all ladies who have to 
choose their own hats. I have been dragged 
from shop window to shop window, from 
show room to show room, and I have gone 
home without the memory of a single 
beautiful hat to compensate me for my 
weariness. But I do not remember a time, 
since I was personally interested in these 
things, when there was such an eméarras 
de richesse of pretty hats in the shop 
windows as there has been during the 
present season. ‘The extreme simplicity of 
the fashion just now prevalent, the lightness 
and grace of form which are everywhere 
noticeable, are a delight to the eye, and 
whereas of old I found a difficulty in 
assisting in the selection of one hat, I now 
want to purchase twenty. 

The mere rumour of the return of the 
bonnet seems to have inspired the advo- 
cates of the hat to demonstrate its artistic 
capabilities. Most welcome of all changes 
is the decline of overcrowding on the hat 
itself. ‘The question of the housing of fruit, 
flowers, feathers, lace, and ribbons was 
growing as acute as the housing of the 
poor. If the inevitable swing of the pen- 
dulum brings with it a return to the fashion 
we have abandoned, I suggest a combina- 
tion of men to protect women against 
themselves. Let us frighten them again 
with the hateful word “bonnet.” Better a 
Park full of pretty faces in bonnets than a 
moving crowd of picture hats with the 
faces in shadow or crowded out. The 
bonnet is indeed a beautiful frame for the 
human face ; we recognise this often in the 
case of Salvation lasses. And the face 
loses nothing of its sweetness in a Sister of 
Mercy’s hood. In countries distinguished 
for their beautiful women, is not the shawl 
the most picturesque head-dress? It is 
obvious that there ave alternatives to the 
hat, and we shall press them when the 
occasion demands. Meantime, during the 
present season, a milliner’s shop window or 
show room is a veritable picture gallery, 
and a ramble in the streets of London is 
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made pleasant by an added agreeableness 
inthe appearance of the passers-by. 

In one of his essays, Steele says: “I beg 
people’s pardon for an odd humour I am 
guilty of, which is, saluting any person 
whom I like, whether I know them or not. 
This is a peculiarity which would be toler- 
ated in me if they considered that the great 
pleasure I know, I receive at my eyes, 
and that I am obliged to an agreeable 
person for coming abroad into my view, 
as another is for a visit of conversation 
at their own houses.” This is the ideal 
temperament of the rambler in the streets 
of London. The custom of waiting for an 
introduction is a protection to us all, and 
it is not always policy to voice our thanks 
any more than it is to tell our love. But 
to feel obliged when agreeable people come 
into view is a perfectly legitimate pastime ; 
and if we can still retain the feeling when 
it is obvious that agreeableness is not the 
impression they have formed of us, we are 
indeed happy. For the moment we have 
an advantage over these people: we have 
something to admire, and they have not. 
Certainly, if they are ladies and we are 
gentlemen, and they do find us agreeable, 
it must always be in spite of owr hats. 


The publication of “The Love-Letters 
of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple,” in the King’s Classics, by Israel 
Gollancz, and the injunction which was 
subsequently obtained against the further 
circulation of this edition, has created 
quite a stir in the literary world. I do 
not intend to touch upon the merits of 
the question at issue, more especially as 
there is a possibility that the matter will 
be heard of again in the Law Courts. 
But the letters themselves in Mr. Parry’s 
edition are public property, and THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has a 
special interest in the subject, because in 
April, 1886, there was published in our 
pages an article containing many of the 
letters, and giving “‘a connected story of the 
love affairs of Dorothy Osborne.” And it 
was this very article which determined Mr. 
Parry, who had access to the original letters, 
to publish in 1888 his edition. ‘The con- 
troversy has at least had the effect of 
directing public attention to these delightful 
letters, and we may certainly expect before 
long the issue of a cheap and popular 
edition. The recent publication of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s correspondence has helped al..o 
to direct our thoughts to the subject of 
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letter-writing itself, and we have asked one 
another during the last few weeks the old 
question whether the art of which these 
two ladies were such brilliant mistresses still 
survives among us. ‘The art, we are told, 
demands leisure, and leisure is dead. I 
think this is a fallacy, and that the long 
and entertaining letters, which our grand- 
parents and great-grandparents were in the 
habit of composing, are still written, but 
they are no longer dispatched to relatives and 
friends ; they are addressed to the editors 
of Zhe Zimes, the monthly magazines, and 
the local journals. In these days, a thing 
which is good enough to be printed is not 
wasted on a friend or a relative; the change 
in our habits in this respect is a matter of 
economics ; the rate per thousand words is 
higher than it was in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or in early Victorian 
times. The art may indeed have gained 
by the elimination from private correspon- 
dence of the purely literary letter. For 
letter-writing is simply one form of express- 
ing personality, and if it is decaying, 
human nature must be deteriorating also. 
“T, Paul, have written it with mine own 
hand,” is the hall mark of the good letter; 
and to make any claim for the art which 
does not recognise this fact is to confuse 
letter-writing with literature. Many of the 
letters which have come down to us are 
doubtless very poor considered as art, but 
are still what Macaulay called “the really 
precious part of history.” As Mr. Carlyle 
has characteristically put the matter, “It 
was once a piece of the general fire and 
light of human life, that letter.” But 
Dorothy Osborne’s letters have a more 
than historical value ; they reveal her to us 
in all her moods, her disappointments, and 
her abiding faithfulness. She is so human 
a lover, so feminine, yet always creating the 
impression of strength and stability of 
character. George Meredith has said some- 
where that we occasionally meet men who 
have the woman in them without becoming 
effeminate, and that these are the pick of 
men. May not we also say that the pick of 
women are those who have something mascu- 
line about them without becoming mannish ? 
In some of her letters Dorothy Osborne 
plays with her victim. She tells him of the 
rivals who are besieging her for her hand ; 
she wonders whether she should listen to 
them ; they are so attractive, so wealthy, and 
her own love affair seems quite hopeless. 
Why does not Sir William see this also, and 
find himself a more suitable bride? The 
answers of Temple are not preserved, but 
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we know the gist of them from Dorothy 
Osborne’s letters. Like the true lover that 
Temple is, he misunderstands her raillery ; 
he upbraids her; he tells her that she is un- 
kind, that her mischievous humour worries 
him; in fact, what does she mean? Yes, what 
does she mean? Let her speak for herself. 
“ Alas, how fain I would have something to 
say, but I know no more than you saw in 
that letter I sent you. How-willingly would 
I tell you anything that I thought would 
please you ; but I confess I do not love to 
give uncertain hopes, because I do not care 
to receive them. And I thought there would 
be no need of saying I would be sure to take 
the first occasion, and that I waited with im- 
patience for it, because I had hoped that you 
believed all that already; and so you do, 
I am sure. Say what you will you cannot 
but know my heart enough to be assured 
that I wish myself with you for my own 
sake as well as yours. *Tis rather that you 
love to hear me say it often that you doubt 
it.” And in another letter she says, “I 
have paper little enough left to chide you 
for asking so unkind a question as whether 
you are still the same in my thoughts. 
Have you deserved to be otherwise: that 
is, am I no more in yours? For till that 
be ’tis impossible the other should; but 
that will never be, and I shall always be 
the same I am. My heart tells me so, 
and I may belicve it, for if ’twere other- 
wise, Fortune would not persecute us thus. 
Oh me! she’s cruel, and how far her power 
may reach I know not, only I am sure she 
cannot call back time that is past, and it 
is long since we resolved to be for ever 
Most [aiTHFrut IR1ENDs.” 

Who can blame Sir William if he, too, 
played a little game, if he doubted his 
sweetheart in order to be assured of her 
faithfulness? For a delicate restraint was 
ever her distinguishing characteristic; and 
it was only a hint at her indifference that 
compelled her to tell her love. We have, 
perhaps, lost in our modern letters the 
grace, the quaintliness of expression, the 
delicate word-play which are to be found 
throughout this correspondence. Self 
analysis and introspection are usually 
enemies to charm in style; we have pos- 
sibly lost the feeling after the best word 
in the effort to analyse to our lovers and 
our friends our complex motives. The 
return to simplicity of expression is much to 
be desired, though our forefathers were not 
sinless in this respect. In one of her letters 
Dorothy Osborne says, “”Tis an admirable 
thing to see how some people will labour 
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to find out terms that may obscure a plain 
sense ; like a gentleman I know who would 
never say ‘the weather grew cold,’ but that 
‘winter begins to salute us.’” And she 
says she has no patience for such cox- 
combs, and refuses to blame an old uncle 
of hers who threw the standish at a man’s 
head because he had altered the draft of 
a letter, which her uncle had dictated, from 
“that he would have writ himself but that 
he had the gout in his hand” to “ that the 
gout in his hand would not permit him to 
put pen to paper.” This criticism sounds 
very modern ; it is only in the treatment 
of the offence we have become less 
violent. 


Charles Lamb’s well-known saying that 
théfe are books which are not books applies 
equally to letters. We know his list of 
biblia a biblia, “Court Calendars, Direc- 
tories, Pocket Books, Draught Boards, bound 
and lettered at the back, and generally 
the volumes which no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” We could construct a 
similar list of letters which are not letters. 
Such a list would include all business 
letters, the correspondence of Government 
departments, a very large proportion of the 
specimens printed in the lives of great men 
and women, Letters Patent, Letters of Ad- 
ministration, an  Englishwoman’s Love- 
Letters, and Letters from Hell. The late 
Queen Victoria had a happy knack of 
writing, with her own hand, short letters 
on occasions when strong feeling was 
aroused, but she was an exception to the 
rule that Sovereigns and great politicians 
are not good correspondents. In the 
Book of Esther, King Ahasuerus is_re- 
corded to have sent letters into every pro- 
vince concerning his rebellious wife Vashti, 
informing his subjects that it was his 
Imperial Will “that every man should 
bear rule in his own house.” This is in 
more senses than one the type of the 
official letter; it smacks even from that 
remote age of red tape; it contained an 
injunction that any strong-minded woman 
in the country could at once have reduced 
to the condition of a dead letter. More- 
over, the official letter is nearly always a 
composite production, and the art demands 
only one hand. In this case, we are 
expressly told that the letter, when finished, 
pleased both the King and the princes, 
who in a Government office would be 
represented by the Controller and his 
principal clerks. The feelings of the prin- 
cesses in the matter are not mentioned. 
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Perhaps they were pleased too; he laughs 
best who laughs last. An amusing instance 
of the dangers which beset the writer of 
official correspondence is given in Sir 
Edward Hertslet’s “ Recollections of the Old 
Foreign Office.” Ten Englishmen had been 
imprisoned during a civil war in one of the 
South American Republics; nine were 
released, and the wife of the one who was 
still a prisoner wrote to the Foreign Office 
to know how matters stood. A clerk was 
told to write “the usual letter.” This was 
the production: “The Secretary of State 
has great pleasure in informing Mrs. 
that all the prisoners, with the exception of 
her husband, have been released.” 

It will perhaps be objected that if the 
sine qué non of the good letter is the ex- 
pression of individuality, how is it that very 
dull people often write exceedingly good 
letters? The explanation seems simple 
enough. It has been finely said that a 
human being may be compared to an ice- 
berg, of which a certain portion only is 
visible ; the larger part is submerged and 
corresponds to what students of psychical 
phenomena call the sub-conscious self. In 
ordinary intercourse we see in people only 
the above-water portion; in their letters 
we frequently get a glimpse below the sur- 
face. To the shy and the nervous, conversa- 
tion is not a natural medium for expressing 
personality. Such people, after they have 
talked their best, are more often inclined 
to paraphrase the words of St. Paul, and to 
say: “For the good that I would I say 
not, but the evil which I would not that I 
say.” lf we may believe Dr. Johnson, this 
was frequently the experience of Oliver 
Goldsmith, who suffered perpetually from 
the want of self-confidence. ‘Goldsmith 
should not be for ever attempting to shine in 
conversation ; he has not temper for it; he 
is so much mortified when he fails.” Gold- 
smith was happier with the pen; no one, 
not even the Doctor, could humiliate him 
with that weapon in his hand. In one 
respect, perhaps, we have improved on the 
letters of our forefathers. We no longer 
address our fathers, our sons, our boon 
companions, as “ Sir” ; or our sweethearts 
and wives as “ Madam”; we let ourselves 
go a little more, at the expense, possibly, 
of grace of expression; we strike a more 
intimate note, and though we may regret the 
improvement, when the breach of promise 
action comes into court, the judge, the jury, 
and the counsel on both sides will probably 
hold a different opinion. The greatest enemy 
that has yet arisen to the art is, of course, 
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the typewriter. It is impossible to feel in 
close touch with your correspondent through 
the medium of this inhuman machine. A 
type-written letter can only be regarded as 
art when the letters jump about, the words 
are misplaced, and startlingly new combina- 
tions of sentences are introduced. It then 
bears evidence of human agitation and 
weakness ; the human factor is betrayed all 
through its unintelligibility. But asa set-off 
against the typewriter, we have finally got 
rid of the crossed. letter, which a former 
generation of ladies favoured. The re- 
duced rates for inland postage killed 
the habit, and not the curses of their 
correspondents. This also is a question 
of economics. 


One of the most interesting books that 
has recently been published is Mr. Bryce’s 
“Studies in Contemporary Biography,” and 
the peculiar value of the volume is that, 
with the exception of Lord Beaconsfield, 
every character dealt with was personally 
known to the author. I have been par- 
ticularly struck with one story which 
Mr. Bryce tells of Mr. Gladstone, because 
it illustrates a commonplace with students 
of character. Nowadays we are all so 
in love with paradox that we are 
sometimes in danger of neglecting the 
obvious. Mr. Bryce says that at the time 
when Mr. Gladstone was very much 
troubled with events in Ireland he en- 
deavoured to divert the Prime Minister’s 
thoughts by informing him that someone 
had recently discovered that Dante had in 
his last years been appointed at Rowenna to 
a lectureship, which raised him above the 
pinch of want. “Mr. Gladstone’s face lit 
up at once, and he said, ‘ How strange it 
is to think that these great souls, whose 
words are a beacon light to all the 
generations that have come after them, 
should have had cares and anxieties to 
vex them in their daily life just like the 
rest of us common mortals.’ The phrase 
reminded me that a few days before 
I had heard Mr. Darwin, in dwelling upon 
the pleasure a visit paid by Mr. Gladstone 
had given him, say, ‘ And he talked just as 
if he had been an ordinary person like our- 
selves.” What is the commonplace that 
these reminiscences suggest? Surely that 
the note of the superior person is humility. 
Charles Lamb wrote an essay, entitled : “A 
Bachelor's Complaint on the Behaviour of 
Married People,” and the fault he found 
with these folk was that they gave them- 
selves such airs in the presence of bachelors; 
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they openly assumed their superiority. I 
wish that Lamb had. written an essay, “ On 
the Behaviour of Superior People.” The 
subject would have suited his humour, and 
we know from many indications in his 
essays and letters that he would have 
written from bitter personal experience. 
The really superior persons, whose greatness 
is self-evident, he would have left alone. 
Place such men in the most discouraging 
positions in life, and you will have to own 
their ascendancy ; they bring distinction 
to, and scarcely derive any glory from, 
every post they occupy. But the men 
whom the gods must laugh at are those 
who seem solely dependent on their posi- 
tion for the superiority they claim; they 
have no inherent capacity whatever to-sus- 
tain their declared greatness. How nervous 
and anxious they are at all times lest-the 
average man should forget to show them 
respect ; how they are for ever standing on 
their dignity and saying with Shakspeare’s 
Glendower, “I am not in the roll 6f com- 
mon men.” And they act as if they had 
an uneasy suspicion in their minds that 
they would not be believed unless they 
reiterated. continually this declaration. The 
habit of the really superior person is of 
course to assume or to feel genuinely a 
sense of inferiority in whatever company he 
may be. It is a part of what we call good 
manners. I like the story which is told of 
the meeting of Matthew Arnold with Mr. 
Barnum in America. Mr. Arnold, when 
introduced, said how proud he felt at 
making the acquaintance of a man witha 
world-wide reputation. “Ah! Mr. Arnold,” 
said Barnum, “we are both public men, 
but the difference between you and me is 
that you are a notability, while I am only a 
notoriety.” 

It is always pleasant for small people to 
be reminded by really superior people that 
“we are greater than we know.” When I 
was a youngster struggling in London, and 
subjected daily to many humiliations and 
buffetings from my masters, I used to feel 
at the end of the day considerably depressed 
and inclined to give way to the feeling that 
I was doomed through life to be ineffective. 
A word of encouragement would have done 
so much for me, and I never heard it. But 
as I stepped out into Fleet Street I speedily 
gained a good conceit of myself. An old 
gentleman stood nightly in the roadway 
from whom I bought my evening paper, 
and directly he caught sight of me it was 
his habit to bow deferentially, and in selling 
me the paper, to say with another bow, 
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“Sir, Iam much obliged to you.” I can 
hardly convey to my readers the restorative 
effect on me of that nightly bow, that 
gentlemanly deference on the part of the 
old newspaper seller. I had at least one 
friend in the world who looked up to, and 
not down on, me, and lest he should find me 
out one day and cease to bow, I occasionally 
bribed him. We are all human, and we 
all crave for appreciation ; it is the noblest 
thing about us, and a man who professes 
to be superior to this craving, or asks 
others to be so, has human nature against 
him. What we do dislike is advertisement. 
“ And ’e does not advertise ” said Rudyard 
Kipling long ago of Lord Roberts, and 
the point must have gone home to many 
public men. 

But on the other hand a little wholesome 
depreciation is good for all of us. Lord 
Tennyson suffered much from enthusiastic 
hero-worshippers, and many amusing tales 
are told of his endeavours to escape their 
attentions. Yet even he was sufficiently 
human to feel a little hurt if at times there 
appeared to be any decline of interest in 
his personality. I believe the following 
story is not very well known. Perhaps it 
is not true: at any rate, it is den trovato. 
When walking in his grounds one day, 
Tennyson saw two persons behind a hedge 
pulling the branches about. ‘They are 
trying to see me—perhaps to photograph 
me,” he said to himself, and he ordered 





the men oft savagely and peremptorily. 
They declined to go; he asked what their 
business was, and they replied—“ Picking 
blackberries!” ‘ What!” shouted Tenny- 
son, “do you mean to say you have not 
come to see me?” ‘The pickers laughed 
loudly. “No fear,” they said; “who are 
you, old sonny?” ‘They were no- longer 
disturbed. ‘Tennyson went home, chuck- 
ling to himself, and perhaps a wiser man. 
I think we all live too much in sets— 
in little coteries and circles; we want 
to make occasional excursions into other 
sets; we want to learn our greatest 
common measure. Canon Rawnsley once 
asked an old dalesman whether Mr. 
Wordsworth was much thouglit of by the 
Lake residents. “ Latterly,” said the old 
man, “but we thowt li’le enough of him. 
He was nowt to lille Hartley. Folks goes 
a long way to see where’s Wudsworth’s 
buried, but for my part I’d walk twice 
distance over Fells to see where Hartley 
lies.” The dalesman knew Hartley—not 
his pvetry ; and the fault of Wordsworth in 
his eyes was, that he was not convivial. 
And perhaps Wordsworth would have been 
a better poet if he could have profited 
by the dalesman’s point of view. “ You 
could tell from the man’s faace, his po’try 
would never have no laugh in it,” added 
the dalesman. The criticism of literature 


is certainly not confined to the magazines 
and literary. journals. 
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